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Brokers, Inc., Outlines Purpose and Henry Moir; Attitude of New 
of His Office (ESTABLISHED 1782) York Insurance Department 
display advertisement in “The : ‘ H Several life insurance executives 
adh oa dah-teneienn dealin A Corporation which has stood the test of time! have been interviewed by the “Aseest- 
inc,,” the office which is flooding this 139 YEARS of successful business operation. World- ance Bulletin,” the organ of the Amer- 
i ; e e a * ican Acceptance Council, in which the 
part of er Ga = pst wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service pata ct cathe. tha aavihane a 
against ritis insuranc Ss, wei ‘ , 
and recently extended its drive along and facilities. oreo oe emma by regs nen 
is line to include one of the leading A eprer att © American Acceptance 
iss mnraniie aan: acuta ot UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE Council is at 111 Broadway, New York, 
felicitous speech made in Canada by the 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY Sa ne ee 
vat “ mo ee asad the American Acceptance 
ised Canadians, created a stir in ; y, | 
a This advertisement, which Council suggested that the laws of this 
a ~inted on February 29, under the PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager state be so amended as to permit life 
tere a “The All Seeiastene Brok- insurance companies to invest a por- 
era, Inc.” read in part: ee — meth their funds in bankers’ accept- 
“Are you aware that the largest part —— — 8. 
of the insurance industry of America is *“*4MERICA’S OLDEST FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY ”’ Position of Insurance Superintendent 


owned or controlled by British inter- 
ests? Big British insurance companies 
in America are subsidized by their 


Under the provisions of the Insur- 
ance Law of New York State, life insur- 





Go ont.” ance companies are prohibited from in- 
= “World” Cable 1921 vesting in “bonds or obligations which 
The “New York World” printed this 1792 are not secured by adequate collateral 


security.” The State Superintendent of 

Insurance, in a recent letter, stated 
ceived there: that he had been inforined that “in- 
“British insurance companies are 


variably there was adequate collateral 
highly incensed at the allegation in an CAPITAL fee ee eee $5,000,000 . security to bankers acceptances,” and 
advertisement in an American magazine 


that they have been subsidized by the FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE accordingly ruled the “any bankers ac- 


: v ceptances secured by adequate collat- 
British Government. Some of the com eral security” were proper investments 


cablegram from London in explaining 
how the ad of he Nation” was re- 





panies are contemplating action against Brokerage and Service Department er dementia talaiaaed” alt 
ae ‘ ’ ‘ 4 porations. 
gh oe ee CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager The burden of proof is thereby placed 
x Feo 122-126 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY upon the insurance company official 
After printing an extract from the ad 


responsible for the proper investment 
cminve’: = “m8 INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA |} °%,‘%¢, 02s, 24 ne nas tus tar re 
continued : 0 fused to recognize the bankers accept- 

“Furthermore, it is understood the PHILADELPHIA ance as belonging in that classification. 


British companies have received from In the general principles of accept- 


an American agent a statement that the ance credits as outlined by the Amer- 
All American Brokers, Inc., was orga- — = 




















— = 7; ican Acceptance Council in one of its 
nized as an Irish political movement to pamphiets, it is clearly stated that in 
fight British business in America. Local granting acceptance credit based upon 
msurance men point out that this alle- the shipment of goods, the banker as 
gation is strengthened by the fact that far as practicable “should retain con- 
Several names of the corporation’s offi- N O T I % E trol of the goods, receive and apply the 
cers are Irish. They then call attention 





proceeds to the retirement of the credit 


to the following sentence from the ad- when due: accordingly, bills should be 


Vertisement: : drawn to mature so as to synchronize 
“4t is the belief of the All American The Eastern Underwriter with the prospective liquidation of the 
(( : transaction.” While such bills might 
(Continued on page 16) 
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meet the requirements of the State In- 
surance Department and the State 
Law, all bills are not so collateraled 
and it is neither practicable nor de- 
sirable that they should be. It would 
not be practicable in the ordinary 
course of business to differentiate 
between the two classes of bills, 
as the acceptor’s liability to pay 
at maturity is the same in either case, 
and it is on the responsibility of the 
acceptor that the marketability of the 
bill principally depends. 

Presidents of life insurance compa- 
nies who have been interviewed on this 
subject were unanimously of the opin- 
ion that bankers acceptances, provided 
their safety were established to their 
satisfaction, would furnish them with 
a highly desfrable form of short-term 
investment, transforming their day-to- 
day funds from an idle reserve into a 
productive asset, and adding materially 
to their earnings. They would favor 
an amendment to the State’s law per- 
mitting them to invest in acceptances 
with or without restrictions, or under 
regulations similar to those which pre- 
vail in relation to the investment of the 
funds of savings banks. 

Views of Kingsley and Day 

Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
said: 

“At the present time our ledger as- 
sets are represented by cash deposits 
in banks and permanent investments of 
various kinds. There is no sufficient 
buffer between the two, no prescribed 
short term liquid investments for funds 
we require for nearby maturities. Call 
loans are of little use to a life insur- 
ance company. We can loan only on 
what we can buy and we cannot buy 
stocks. Even some bonds are ineligi- 
ble. 

“I believe that the bankers accept- 
ance, if made eligible for purchase by 


life insurance companies would furnish - 


a high class short term investment that 
would be of great practical value. 
When confronted with unexpected calls 
for funds, we could at a moment’s 
notice sell these acceptances, either in 
the open market or to the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. This form of investment 
would in addition somewhat enhance 
our earning capacity and enable us 
with safety to carry smaller cash de- 
posits in bank.” 

W. A. Day, president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, said: 

“I favor strict State supervisory regu- 
lations governing the investment of the 
money which we hold in trust for our 
policyholders and would not favor any 
relaxation that would jeopardize the in- 
terest of those whose trust is reposed 
in us. 

“We have at times considerable ac- 
cumulation of money which we husband 
for nearby maturing obligations, but 
which, under proper conditions, could 
be profitably employed for short per- 
iods. Should we be convinced of the 
unquestioned safety of the bankers ac- 
ceptance and were we permitted by 
State law to invest in them, we might 
in instances find it advantageous to do 
80. 
“As to the safety and security of 
bankers acceptances for our purposes, 
I am not sufficiently informed to speak. 
If they are advisable and safe for Sav- 
ings Banks, I do not perceive why they 
should not be safe for short time in- 
vestments for insurance funds.” 

Henry Moir’s Views 

Henry Moir, vice-president and ac- 
tuary of the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany, said: 

“Our company has, of course, made 
no investments in bankers acceptances 
because of the ambiguous or prohibi- 
tive sections of the State law regulat- 
ing the investments of our funds. From 
what investigations we have made, I 
believe that bankers acceptances would 
be in every way adaptabie to our re- 
quirements, and that they would fur- 
nish us a highly desirable and profit- 
able avenue for the employment of the 
funds which for various reasons we 
could not put into long term securities. 
“I have taken up the matter with the 
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EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Results of 1920 


$254,538,407.00 of Insurance in Force 
$ 62,399,248.00 New Business in 1920 (paid for) 


1921 








Sixty-nine per cent of all business 
written since organization still in force. 








For information address: 





Home Office, Des Moines 








State Insurance Department, and dn 
January 13, 1921, I received a letter 
from the Superintendent of Insurance, 
in which he said in part: 


‘Under the provisions of Section 100 of the 
Insurance Law, life insurance companies may 
not invest in bonds other than government, 
state or municipal securities, unless such bonds 
or obligations are secured by adequate collat- 
eral security. 

‘One Jarge life insurance company has made 
inquiry with reference to its right to invest 
in bankers acceptances, but inasmuch as it ad- 
vised me that in most cases there was no col- 
lateral security, I ruled that it could not invest 
in such securities. Subsequently another com- 
pany inquired as to such investments, and in 
the course of the correspondence stated that my 
previous information was incorrect and that 
invariably there was adequate collateral secur- 
ity to such acceptances. I accordingly ruled 
that any bankers acceptances secured by ade- 
quate collateral security were proper invest- 
ments for domestic life insurance corporations.’ 


“You can see that, as the law stands 
at present, it would be impracticable 
for the insurance actuaries to differen- 
tiate between acceptances which are se- 
cured by and those which are not; so 
for the present we shall have to forego 


Resolutions of U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce 


[IGNORE INSURANCE TOPICS 





Favors Tax Distinction Between Capi- 
tal Assets and Business Income 
Gains; Court of Appeals 





The Wastern Underwriter has re- 
ceived from the Chamber. of Commerce 
of the United States the resolutions 
adopted by the main chamber in At- 
lantic City. No resolution referring to 
any kind of insurance (except war risk 








the advantages which this form of in- 
vestment would give us. 

“This company would be very glad 
indeed to see the State law amended so 
as to permit the life insurance com- 
panies to invest a portion of their funds 
in bankers acceptances.” 




















The Guardian 











50 Union Square, 


Company of America 
Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Outstanding results for 1920, the greatest year in the | 
Company’s history. 





New Insurance paid for............$ 46,490,818 
Insurance in Force................ 228,620,496 
Increase in Insurance in Force...... 
PE cis in etl So ieed ales ba onal 
Surplus and Dividend Fund....... 


—_—_—_—_———e———— 


The past year was notable for further development 
of the Guardian’s comprehensive plan of agency 
cooperation. 


For information regarding the opportunities avail- 
able in the agency organization of this Company to 
men who can measure up to them, address 


T. Louis Hansen, Vice-President 






Life Insurance 


28,392,951 
60,720,151 
55,695,923 

5,024,228 





















New York 


a, 
insurance) was adopted. Those whic, 
were passed, and which have intereg 
for insurance men, follow: 
Disabled Veterans 

“The conditions surrounding the hos. 
pitalization compensation, and rehapjjj, 
tation of the disabled veterans of th, 
world war have not been adequately 
met. The chief source of difficulty has 
been lack of governmental consolidation 
and centralized authority. This detec 
should be remedied through consolida, 
tion in one department of the Bureay of 
War Risk Insurance, the Rehabilitation 
Section of the Board for Vocational Rg. 
ucation, and the part of the Public 
Health Service which has to do with 
the care and treatment of disabled yet. 


erans. Moreover, Congress should ap- 


propriate the funds necessary for 4 
continuing and adequate hospital-buiji. 
ing program.” 
Court of Tax Appeals 

“In the revision of the revenue laws 
which the Chamber believes essentia} 
there should be provision for a court or 
courts of tax appeals, to be appointed 
by the President and to be entirely 
separate and independent from the 
Treasury Department. This court 
should adjudicate cases in dispute be 
tween a taxpayer and the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue.” 

Taxation of Capital Assets 

“Through referendum the Chamber is 
formally committed to a distinction, for 
purposes of the federal income tax, be. 
tween gains realized from the sale of 
capital assets and income received from 
business or other current activities, and 
it advocates a policy of less burden 
some rates upon the former when 
properly defined than upon the latter. 
Treatment under the present law of 
gains on capital investments as taxable 
income in the year when they are rea- 
lized operates to prevent the consumma- 
tion of numberless transactions essen- 
tial to the normal growth and develop 
ment of the country’s business. The 
government is thus deprived of rev- 
enues which would accrue to it if the 
burden was reasonable and the trans- 
actions were consummated with the in- 
crease in business volume thus to be 
expected. For these reasons, if in the 
maintenance of necessary revenues, 
such gains be treated as income, then 
we urge more reasonable rates to apply 
on such capital gains, properly defined.” 





COMPANY’S RECORD MONTH 





International Life of St. Louis Reports 
$6,632,000 of Written Business 
in April 





The written business of the Inter 
national Life of St. Louis for April ex 
ceeded that of any previous month in 
its career, applications amounting to 
$6,632,000. 

This is $1,383,000 in excess of the 
Company’s best previous record, made 
in April, 1920. The total business of 
the International Life during the first 
four months is $19,779,000, as compared 
with $18,536,000 written during the first 
four months of 1920. 





METROPOLITAN LOANS _ $3,000,000 

At a meeting of the real estate com 
mittee of the board of directors of the 
Metropolitan Life held last week a loan 
of $3,000,000 on bonds and mortgages 
was authorized. Over $250,000 of this 
was on apartment houses in Brooklyn; 
more than $200,000 was on dwellings 
chiefly in Chicago and Cleveland, with 
smaller loans on houses in South Care 
lina, Illinois, Indiana and Florida; about 
$600,000 was loaned in Los Angeles 0 
a business building. 





FRASER & ABRY WRITINGS 

The Fraser & Abry agency of the Cot 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Com 
pany, New York, wrote a tota! of $95, 
000 new business in the month of April. 
This is considerable over the same 
month last year and they are 2pprow 
mately 20 per cent ahead of last year. 
In the short space of three years, they 
have qualified from forty-third place 
first place. 
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Court Construes 
“Engaged in Active 
Military Service” 


DECISION IN INDIANA COURT 





Attack of Influenza While in Training 
Camp is Covered By Insurance 
Policy 


An insurance company issued a policy 
containing the following restriction: 

“Death benefits will not be paid in 
any case Where death results while en- 
gaged in active military service.” 

The insured died from an attack of 
influenza contracted while he was at a 
military training camp at Camp Custer, 
Michigan, where he had been sent, to- 
cether with other recruits, after being 
drafted for military service under the 
Selective Service Law. At the time of 
his death he had already been formally 
inducted into the military service of 
his country, says the New York Law 

urnal.” 
we these facts the Appellate Court 
of Indiana, Division No. 2, held in the 
recent case of Rex Health & Accident 
Insurance Co. V. Pettiford (129 N. E, 
248) that a judgment entered in favor 
of the mother of the insured, named a3 
peneficiary in the policy, should be 
affirmed, since the death of the insured 
had not occurred while engaged in ac- 
tive military service within the mean- 
ing and purview of the clause of the 
insurance policy exempting the com- 
pany from liability for death while so 
engaged. The result seems correct and 
just. In order to exempt the company 
from liability the death must have been 
caused while the insured was doing 
something directly connected with mili- 
tarv service, in contrast and contradis- 
tinction to death while in the service 
due to a cause like Spanish influenza, 
wholly unconnected with such military 
service, the said disease, as matter of 
general knowledge, having been com- 
mon to soldiers and civilians alike, and 
not confined to any one locality. 

The Court’s Opinion 

The court’s opinion, written by Mr. 
Justice Nichols, reads in part: 

“The only error assigned in this ap- 
peal is that the court erred in its con- 
clusion of law on the special findings 
of fact. 

“It appears by such special findings 
that appellant on April 23, 1917, insured 
the life of one John Smith against death 
in the sum of $142.80, and delivered to 
him a policy in which appellee, his 
mother, was named as the beneficiary. 
Said insured was drafted into the mili- 
tary service of the United States, under 
the Selective Service Law, September 
25, 1918, by the order of the local draft 
board for Division 7 of the City of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and after examination 
was inducted into the military service 
and sent to Camp Custer, Mich., a camp 
where all recruits such as the insured 
were trained in military service, and 
which camp was a military mobilization 
camp for the army of the United States. 
He arrived at said camp on September 
27, 1918, and was placed in quarantine 
immediately upon his arrival, which is 
the custom with recruits entering a 
military camp. On October 1, 1918, 
while in quarantine, he was taken sick 
with influenza, and was sent to the 
base hospital October 2. On October 8, 
1918, while still in said base hospital, 
and while serving as a private in the 
Third Provisional Company, 160th De- 
pot Brigade, in the army of the United 
States, to which company he was as- 
Signed upon being received at the 
camp, he died of influenza and broncho- 
Pneumonia. At the time of entering 
said military service, and at all times 
thereafter until the death of said in- 
sured, the United States was engaged 
in active and actual warfare with the 
Imperial German Government and oth- 
er European powers. Said insured and 
appellee, his beneficiary in said policy, 
have separately and severally per- 
formed the conditions of the policy, and 
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at the time of the death of the insured 
the premiums were fully paid to and 
including September 30, 1918. Appel- 
lant has ever since refused to pay, and 
does stili refuse to pay, death benefits 
to appellee, basing such refusal on 
clause 9 on the back of the policy, 
which reads as follows: 

“« * * * Death benefits will not 
be paid in any case where * * # 
death results * * * while engaged 
in active military service. * * * 

“The court stated on such finding of 
facts its conclusion of law that appel- 
lee is entitled to recover of appellant 
the sum of $147, with costs. Appellant 
duly excepted to the conclusion. Judg- 
ment was rendered thereon, from which 
this appeal is prosecuted. 

“The construction given to the ex- 
pression ‘while engaged in active mili- 
tary service’ must determine the result 
of this appeal. 

“In Kelly v. Fidelity Mutual Life Ins. 
Co. (169 Wis., 274, 172 N. W., 152, 4 A. 
L. R., 845) it was held that where the 
insured was killed in a motorcycle ac- 
cident far behind the firing lines, his 
death was not from a cause peculiar to 
the service so as to preclude a recov- 
ery upon the policy limiting the in- 
surer’s liability if the insured engaged 
in military service and died as a result 
thereof directly or indirectly. 

“In Myli v. American Life Ins. Co. 
(N. D., 175 N. W., 631), where the in- 
sured enlisted in the navy department 
during the recent war, and had been 
assigned to the Dunwoody Institute in 
Minneapolis for instruction and train- 
ing, and while so assigned had contract- 
ed influenza, from which he died after 
a brief illness, in the City Hospital of 
said city, it was held that under a pro- 
vision limiting the liability in case of 
death of the insured while engaged in 
military or naval service in time of 
war without obtaining a permit there- 
for, such death was not occasioned by 
any extra hazard incident to military or 
naval service so as to preclude recov- 
ery on the policy. The court in this 
case says: 

“It is idle to say that because one’s 
status is such that he must respond to 
orders from military or naval authority 
he is in military or naval service with- 
in such a provision, when in fact there 
is nothing about his daily activities that 
suggests the least physical danger that 
would enhance an insurance risk.’ 

“In the case of Nutt v. Security Life 
Ins. Co. (Ark., 218 S. W., 675) it was 
held that a policy limiting the liability 
upon the death of the insured while en- 
gaged in military service in time of 
war, without a permit, did not exempt 
insurer from liability upon death from 
influenza of the insured in a base hos- 
pital in any army camp of the United 
States, such provision covering only 
death proximately caused by war ac- 
tivities. The court quotes from Ben- 
ham, adm’r, v. American Central Life 
Ins. Co. (Ark., 217 S. W., 462) as fol- 
lows: 

“**Death while engaged in military 
service in time of war” means death 
while doing, performing, or taking part 
in some military service in time of 
war; that is to say, in order to exempt 
the company from liability, the death 
must have been caused while the in- 
sured was doing something connected 
with the military service in contradis- 
tinction to death while in the service 
due to causes entirely or wholly un- 
connected with such service.’ 

“The court further says: 

“*This disease (influenza) was a dis- 
ease common to soldiers and civilians 
alike, and was not confined to any par- 
ticular locality, so it is apparent it was 
not intended by the clause in question 
to concéde that death resulted to the 
insured from any active service in war. 
* * * It (the exemption clause) only 
exempts the company from liability on 
the face of the policy from death prox- 
imately caused by war activities.’ 

“In harmony with the foregoing au- 
thorities, we hold that the finding of 
facts does not present a case where 
‘the death results * * * while en- 
gaged in active military service.’ 

“Judgment is affirmed.” 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 








“Tantamount to a Sight Draft” 


A Provident Long Endowment is not only payable immedi- 
ately should the insured die; if he lives to the maturing date 
specified in the policy, it is tantamount to a sight draft. 






















THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 





WILLIAM N. COMPTON, Generel! Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











Contestability Of 
Reinstated Policies 


BATES’ PAPER TO LIFE COUNSEL 








Cases Summed Up; How Insurance 
Company and Insured Can Both 
Be Protected 





Harry Cole Bates, of the law divi- 
sion of the Metropolitan Life, read a 
paper on “Contestability of Reinstated 
Policies” at the recent convention of 
the Association of Life Insurance Coun- 
sel, a paper of wide interest in view 
of the fact that in this time of indus- 
trial depression and lessened buying 
power, of a buyer’s market, and a buy- 
er’s strike, it is inevitable that the em- 
phasis in the life insurance field should 
. be shifted to some extent from produc- 
tion to conservation of business. 

After discussing the law relative to 
reinstatement in a number of states a 
summary of the cases examined by 
Mr. Bates indicates that, 

(1) Where there is no right of rein- 
statement, the reinstated policy 
is considered either: 

(a) A new policy based on the 
terms of the old, 

(b) A new policy based.on the 
terms of the old with such addi- 
tional terms as are provided by 


the reinstatement agreement, or, 


(c) The old policy. 

(2) Where there is a right of rein- 
statement the reinstated policy 
is the old policy. 

“In cases where reinstatement was 
not of right, the reinstated policy was 
held either contestable without limit, 
or contestable for the limited period 
running from the date of reinstate- 
ment,” he continued. “It is difficult to 
find a sound basis for the reasoning 
of these latter cases. If the policy is 
the old policy, or a new policy based 
on the terms of the old, why should 
not the incontestable provision like 
every other term, run from the date 
of issue? If the reinstatement appli- 
cation, as a new term, provided the 
reinstated policy should be absolutely 
contestable, why should it not be con- 
testable without limit? None of the 
cases examined relied either on a stipu- 


lation in the reinstatement application 
for a new contestable period, nor on a 
statutory incontestable clause becom- 
ing an implied provision of the new 
contract. In the absence of such a 
stipulation or provision, logic would 
require either that the contestable per- 
iod should run from the date of issue, 
or that the policy should be contestable 
without limit. 

“In the cases where there was a 
right of reinstatement the incontest- 
able period was held to run from the 
date of issue. This result satisfies 
reason. The right is unqualified ex- 
cept. by its own terms and its exercise 
must result in the restoration of the 
original contract. The restoration of 
the old contract is implicit in the very 
word reinstatement. If new conditions 
can be attached to the exercise of the 
right, the right is valueless. 

Treated as O'd Contracts 


“The companies themselves treat the 
policies when reinstated as the old 
contracts. I am not aware of any prac- 
tice of attaching the reinstatement ap- 
plication to the policies in states where 
there is a requirement that the applica- 
tion be attached. Nor do I know of a 
practice of requiring medical examina- 
tion for reinstatement in all cases in 
states where medical examination is 
prerequisite to the issuance of policies, 
nor are commissions paid as on new 
policies. When the arrears have been 
paid on reinstatement, the actuarial re- 
quirements of the old policy are satis- 
fied, and computations proceed as 
though there had been no interruption. 
Tables of cash surrender and loan 
values continue to date from the date 
of issue. So far as the relations of in- 
surer and insured are concerned there 
is no difference between a reinstated 
policy and one which has never been 
lapsed. It is in fact the old policy in 
full force. It must follow, since the 
contract so provides, that the contest- 
able period runs from the date of issue. 

“If this is true then the insurer, 
where the contestable period has 
elapsed before reinstatement, has no 
remedy against misrepresentations in 
the application for reinstatement. Let 
us see whether this is unfair to the 
insurer. 

“It must be remembered that with 
respect to the insured under a rein- 
stated policy, the company has befor2 
the original issue, made its preliminary 
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investigation, has examined him and 
passed him. After the issuance of the 
policy it has had the length of the con- 
testable period for further investiga- 
tion. Should he after that period de- 
velop disease, it is, so long as he keeps 
up premium payments, no concern of 
the company’s. It is on the risk any- 
way. If then, he lapses and is after- 
wards reinstated on false representa- 
tions as to health, the company is no 
worse off, so far as that individual in- 
sured is concerned, than it would have 
been had there been no lapse. All that 
the company needs to be protected 
against in reinstating policies, is ad- 
verse selection among lapsed policy- 
holders. 
Protection Given the Insurer 


“Protection is given the insurer 
against such adverse selection by the 
requirement of satisfactory proof of in- 
surability. The company need not ac- 
cept merely a certificate. It is indeed 
the general practice to require a medi- 
cal examination where more than a 
brief time has passed between lapse 
and reinstatement. The insurer may 
not only require a medical examina- 
tion but may make such other investi- 
gation as it sees fit. 

“The objection that the reinstated 
policyholder or his beneficiaries may 
profit by his own wrong, is met by the 
fact that this possibility is created by 
the statutory requirement of the in- 
contestable provision. It is no more 
contrary to public policy to let him 
profit by fraud in inducing reinstate- 
ment, than by fraud in procuring the 
original issuance. 

“The conclusion, therefore, that the 
contestability of a reinstated policy is 
limited by the original contestable 
period measured from the date of issue, 
would seem to be in accord with the 
presert contractual and statutory re- 
quirements, and to be neither grossly 
unfair to the companies nor contrary 
to public policy. 

“Doubtless some of the jurisdictions 
committed to the ‘new contract’ the- 
ory will adhere to the application of a 
new contestable period, even though 
the right to reinstatement appears, but 
we may expect the conclusion we have 
reached to be applied, at least in the 
jurisdictions now committed to the 


‘old contract’ theory and in many of. 


the jurisdictions where the question 
has not yet been considered. If the 
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insurer needs protection against such 
application, what is the remedy? 


The Remedy 
“The only complete remedy, of 
course, would be legislative amend- 
ment of the incontestable and rein. 


statement clauses of the standard pro- 
visions laws to permit provisiuns for 
a new period of contestability to run 
from the date of reinstatement. 
“Short of this, it would appear good 
practice to provide, by agreement in 
the application for reinstatement, for 
such a new contestable period. This 
agreement would as effectively tend to 
discourage fraud as an unlimited war- 
ranty, it would strengthen the pos'tion 
of the insurer in jurisdictions where 
the courts are inclined to permit such 
contest, and the new contestable per- 
iod so provided is probably the limit 


to which the courts of any jurisdiction 
would permit contest. and to which any 
insurer would endeavor to contest 
“And finally, where reinstatement is 
applied for after the contestable period 
has expired, the insurer should, to be 
protected, make a real investization 


and make it before and not after the 
reinstatement is effected.” 





MASSACHUSETTS INTERPRE- 
TATION 

Commissioner Clarence W. Hobbs 
has rendered a ruling that a life insvur- 
ance company may incorporate in its 
policies by rider provisions for the 
benefits set forth in the section in ques- 
tion. 

The literal reading of the section is 
to the effect that the benefits set forth 
by the section, such as waiver of pre- 


mium, special surrender values, and so 
on, must be separately stated in the 
policy. The Commissioner rules that 
they may hereafter be embodied in the 


policy by rider forms. 

The interpretation having been made 
for the Equitable Life, the Commis- 
sioner desires to give proper notice to 
all companies doing business in the 
state that each may have the benefit of 
the ruling equally with the Equitable 
Life. 





John T. Shirley, Pittsburgh general 
agent of the Connecticut General. is 
in new offices at 1311-15 Park Building, 
that city. , 
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appear in the printed records. If so, ber would get very much more effect- AN EFFECTIVE TALK 
Insurance Chamber it would seem to me much better to 


Based on Wrong Idea, 
Says Edw. A. Woods 


Too MANY KINDS OF INSURANCE 








One Branch Not Necessarily Interested 
in Others; Views of Voshell, 
Murphy and Chamberlin 





he Eastern Underwriter has solicit- 
ed additional views of a number of in- 
surance men who attended the recent 
convention of the Insurance Division of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. Among those who responded 
were BE. A. Woods, Equitable, Pitts- 
burgh; W. F. Chamberlin, superintend- 
ent of Travelers group department, 
J. K. Voshell, Metropolitan, Baltimore; 
and Arthur D. Murphy, president of the 
Ph ladelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers. Here’s what they say: 

E. A. Woods: My suggestions about 
the meeting of the Insurance Section 
of the National Chamber of Commerce 
Convention at Atlantic City are: 

First: This Insurance Section was 
based on the fallacious idea that vari- 
ous kinds of insurance have much in 
common--for example, that a man in 
the life insurance business is interest- 
ed and familiar with fire, marine, cas- 
ualty and the various other kinds of 
insurance. Every one in the business 
know; that this is mistake. A fire in- 
surance and casualty insurance man 
have about as much in common with 
a life insurance man as a grocer and 
blacksm‘th. Therefore, to have a Sec- 
tion in which general insurance mat- 
ters were discussed seemed to me to be 
a very difficult thing. 

Secon?: Read papers do not interest 
an audicnce. They read better in print. 
It may be that the papers were not in- 
tended to interest the audience, but to 




















tion. 
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CO-OPERATION 


HE INDIVIDUAL PRODUC- 
: TION of more than 15 per cent 
of our 1920 representatives was in 
excess of a quarter million dollars 
of paid for insurance. 

We believe that this remark- 
able record is largely due to our 
effective plans of agency co-opera- 


Every new man who is added to 
our ranks is carefully selected, con- 
tracts with us upon a full-time 
basis and has the advantage of an 
intensive course in life insurance 
training at the home office. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


have the read papers printed and 
handed to the audience at the conclu- 
sion of the remarks of the speaker, 
which would be of much more interest 
if delivered and not read. 

Third: It is very difficult to interest 
an audience in a series of subjects un- 
less the discussion is participated in by 
the audience. It would have added 
much to the meeting I attended, which 
dwindled to twelve persons at the con- 
clusion of the last paper. 

Arthur D. Murphy: So far as the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
is concerned that convention was a sure 
enough flat and dismal failure. This 
may have been due to a lack of cour- 
tesy or a complete misunderstanding 
on the part of the Chamber’s program 
committee, for there seemed to be nei- 
ther place nor time allotted for the 
presentation of papers or resolutions 
recommending the uses of life insur- 
ance in the stabilization of business and 
credits. 

Perhaps the fiasco may more proper- 
ly be charged against our own repre- 
sentatives for not having arranged a 
fixed and definite program for life in- 
surance propaganda and then diplo- 
matically and persistently canvassed 
the officers and the program committee 
of the Chamber for its adoption, long 
in advance of the convention. If this 
was done I have not been so advised. 
The result was that our delegation 
spent its time and money for absolutely 
nothing, and I fear was made to look 
very foolish indeed. 

My only suggestion is “deliberate 
preparation.” 

J. K. Voshell: I am quite sure that 
the Divisional Meetings of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce could be 
improved upon very much. Taking the 
time of a number of men for two or 
three hours to listen to the reading of 
papers, no matter how worthy they may 
be, is a dull performance. The Cham- 








































ive work if their topics were fewer in 
number and a free and general discus- 
sion was permitted to follow an extem- 
poraneous speech on the topic to be dis- 
cussed. 


We are now taking up with the ad- 
ministrative end of the United States 
Chamber the possibility of Life Insur- 
ance having a more interesting place 
in their National Convention than has 
been heretofore. We desire to be of 
some assistance to the commerce of the 
United States but we can not be unless 
given an opportunity, and unless that 
opportunity is permitted the Life In- 
surance field man will necessarily feel 
that he has no place in the conference 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


William F. Chamberlin: It is my opin- 
ion that M. B. Trezevant, manager of 
the insurance division of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, is 
to be congratulated on the program for 
insurance which was presented at the 
Atlantic City Meeting. and in particular 
because it was the initial participation 
of the business of insurance in the 
meetings of the Chamber. I enjoyed in 
particular the address of President 
Lott, of the United States Casualty, 
and the addresses of Dr. Huebner and 
Commissioner Mansfield at the first in- 
surance meeting and of Henry Moir, 
actuary of the Home Life Insurance 
Company, at the second meeting. I did 
not hear the other addresses at the 
second meeting as I desired to attend 
one of the other conferences. The only 
minor note of the insurance meeting 
was the introduction, which I believe 
was unintentional, of controversy in 
presenting the relative merits of stock 
and mutual company plans, which I 
believe the Chamber should strictly 
avoid. The future worth of these meet- 
ings depends upon the strict academic 
discussion of the various phases of in- 
surance. Nothing is to be gained by 
the presentation of the various methods 
of reaching the same object. 


Elmira Bank Starts To Advertise Life 
Insurance After C. G. Monser’s 
Speech There 





Charles G.’Monser, of Johnston & 
Monser, Buffalo, talked on “The Pres- 
ent Day Relations Between Life Insur- 
ance Agencies and Trust Companies” 
at a meeting at Elmira, pointing out 
the co-operation between trust compa- 
nies and life agencies as a method of 
offering better service between busi- 
ness men than could possibly be done 
alone. Since his talk in Elmira one of 
the trust companies has begun to ad- 
vertise life insurance in a daily paper. 





EQUITABLE TRAVELLING GROUP 
More than 120 representatives of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Association 
of New York from Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington attended a re- 
cent educational conference at Spokane 
under the direction of Leslie C. York, 
superintendent of agencies, with head- 
quarters in New York. Mr. York said: 
“These conferences are something new 
in life insurance work and are based 
on the conviction that to give service 
a salesman must know his business 
thoroughly and that unless he does give 
service his company cannot prosper. In 
these conferences, we aim to give the 
fundamentals of life insurance and of 
salesmanship? We left New York March 
5. We have since covered the south, 
southwest and California. We are en- 
couraged that our work is bearing [fruit 
in that we are advised 2f increased 
production wherever we have been.” 





W. A. Hinshaw, Iowa salesman for 
the Bankers Life of Des Moines, has 
just completed his first five years in 
the life insurance business. He has 
been with the Bankers Life Company 
during the entire period. His total 
production of issued business for the 
five-year period has been $3,217,500, or 
an average of $53,600 per month for 
sixty consecutive months. 
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of the insurance salesman. 








These are but some of the many, practical advantages 
offered to all of our Field representatives. 








Hartford 


STANDARD course in Life Insurance and up- 
to-date Sales Service represent the essential need 
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The Company OF the People, FOR the People—made BY the People 
The Greatest Life Insurance Company in the World 


In Assets In Business Placed In Service to the Public 


In Income Greatest | In Business Gained Greatest | In Reduction of Mortality 
Seta’ In Gain of Each In Business in Force In Health and Welfare Work 





METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 


HALEY FISKE, President FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 


Business Statement, December 31, 1920 
Assets - - “ - . “ - - - - $980,913,087.17 


Larger than those of any other Company in the World. 


Increase in Assets during 1920 - ° - - - $116,091 ,262.62 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 
Liabilities - - - - - - . - : $947,465,234.24 


Surplus - - - - - - - “ - - $33,447,852.93 


Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insurance paid for in 1920 $1,062,389,920 
More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance paid for in 1920 - $589,560,231 


More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1920 - - - $1,651,950,151 


The largest amount placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Gain in Insurance in Force in 1920 - - - - - $1,036,360,080 
More than has ever been gained-in one year by any Company in the World. 
The Company GAINED more insurance in force both in 1919 and in 1920 than 
any other Company WROTE. 


Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance’ - $6,380,012,514 
Larger than that of any other Company in the W orld. 

Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1920 - - 23,899,997 
Larger than that of any other Company in America. 

Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies _- - : . 2,129,326 
More than any Company in the World has ever gained in one year. 

Number of Claims paid in 1920 - - - - 312,689 
Averaging one claim paid for every 28 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. 

Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1920 - - - $81,257,393.70 
Payments to policy-holders averaged $556.86 a minute of each business day of. 

8 hours. 


Reduction in general mortality at ages 1 to 74 in 9 years, 22.7 per cent. 
Typhoid reduction, 72 per cent.; Tuberculosis, 40 per cent.; Heart disease over 
19 per cent.; Bright's disease, nearly 27 per cent.; Infectious diseases of 
children, over 28 per cent. 


In general reduction and for each principal cause of death this is far greater than that shown by 
statistics of the Registration Area of the United States. 


Death Rate for 1920 on the Industrial business lowest in history of Company. 

Dividends declared payable in 1921, nearly - : . : $11,000,000 

Metropolitan Nurses made 1,625,271 visits in 1920, free of charge to sick Indus- 
a ee including 14,667 visits to persons insured under Group 
policies. 

Metropolitan men distributed over Eighteen Millions of pieces of literature on 
health— 


Bringing the total distribution to over 213,000,000, exclusive of Company's health 
magazine, of which over 18,000,000 are annually distributed. 
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Enthusiasm The 
Big Factor Now 


“—ARD TIMES” NO EXCUSE 





gmuir Tells Life Underwriters De- 
crease in Business is Due to 
Mental Attitude of Agent 


Lan 





The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of New York held its regular monthly 
meeting in the Arkwright Club at 320 
Broadway, Tuesday evening, and the 
members present listened to a timely 
address, “Should ‘Hard Times’ Affect 
the Life Insurance Business?” by Chas. 
H. Langmuir, assistant superintendent 
of agencies for the New York Life. 

That enthusiastic agents everywhere 
are succeeding, was the theme of his 
address. Mr. Langmuir pointed out 
that the successful agent of today has 
found new methods and new arguments 
with which to overcome “conditions.” 
Mr. Langmuir had returned a week pre- 
vious from a trip covering the country 
between Albany and Winnipeg and New 
York and Louisville where he visited 
forty-one of the New York Life agen- 
cies. In the words of an agent in 
Philadelphia, Mr. Langmuir gave an ex- 
pression to a very potent paragraph: 

“Business is rotten, but I do not mean 
my business. My business is fine. You 
see it is this way: my people nowadays 
have got to take life insurance. They 
could turn me down last year because 
they were so prosperous and en- 
trenched, but they can’t turn me down 
now. If they died today, most of them 
would leave their families broke. This 
is going to be the best vear in my his- 
tory.” 

Mr. Langmuir added that there are 
four positive advantages of “hard 
times” as they affect the Hfe insurance 
business—men become strong when 
conditions become hard; weak men 
drop out; prospects for the future are 
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New York Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York) 
346 & 348 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


Income, 1920 


Preminiihc midst arent sn coke shake J cae) ceudad poeta $142,672,244 
Sihereat MN < 2 sn wnvdencdn s.ccumdieaty cae eens Ves 44,335,004 
ther Tm pais 6 acca aus akin cuadnas +n acedatbee asians 6,782,885 

Totak Qe 5s 5 ob atin caka a sdaoncan Cima eee oe meats $193,790,133 

Paid Policy-holders, 1920 

renth Chains 4s acs Doe do eh ica ces tae eeeanee $35,036,558 
PMMOW MOD OE 6 bos bs cue cv Sevan s 3 6 <bacet es aubabh baneetn 24,399,171 
mevidemiig re ose ot tus sess ay Ripe ire yen NE ee gee | 31,981,555 
Surrender Values, etc......... Se ‘diel ics. 0.0 twen Keb a see 23,432,313 

Total ‘Gp Petiey-holdeen. «5. ov os vce dade sieatiein oe ee $114,849,597 
New Paid Insurance in 1920..............eecceceeeeees $693,979,400 
Admitted Assets, January 1, 1921...............eseeee: $966,664,397 
Legal Liabilities, January 1, 1921................ esse $841,255,357 
Reserve for Dividends and Other Purposes... ... eae was $125,409,040 
Insurance in Force, January 1, 1921....... Ne Sueep edhe $3,537,298,756 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


( 
S. DAVIES WARFIELD 


easier to secure and the harder the 
times the better the argument for life 
insurance. 

During the meeting, when Presideat 
Robert L. Jones was indulging in a few 
remarks relative to the anrual meet'ng 
which is to be held next month, he was 
given a splendid ovation in apprecia- 
tion of the manner in which he has 
conducted his administration and as a 
tribute to the personal effort he has 
i.2ade to boost the New York Life Un- 
cerwriters’ Association. 

Leroy Bowers, of the Mutual, is slat- 
ed to be the next president. 

SETTLEMENT WITH APP. 

The life insurance salesman is not 
doing his full duty in service to the ap- 
plicant unless he secures a settlement 
with the application. It is his duty to 
make the man settle when he signs the 
application. E. W. Marshall, agency 
manager at Oklahoma City, for the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines, reports a 
case in point. 

Messrs. Feather and Stamper took an 
application from an Oklahoma bank 
cashier and failed to secure -settlement. 
Within a few days bandits held up his 
bank and he was a victim of their gun 
play. He is paralyzed and his life 
hangs in the balance. Had the sales- 
man secured settlement on this case, 
the bank cashier would now have his 
insurance. 








TAYLOR PRODUCTION 

Cc. B. & H. M. Taylor, Philadelphia, 
report: 

“As a news item and an indication of 
how business is going, we thought pos- 
sbly it might be of interest to you to 
know that our Paid-for business for the 
month of April showed an increase of 
35.64 per cent over April, 1920. It 
seems to us that if every business con- 
e-rn which is showing an increase in 
volrme will report it to the news publi- 
cations, it will help to create an opti- 
m‘stic spirit and the sooner we will get 
back to normal conditions.” 
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Fraternals Must Keep 
Members’ Contracts 


OPINION OF WISCONSIN COURT 





Suit Against Members of United Order 
of Foresters; What Circuit 
Court Says 





Madison, Wis., May 10.—In a suit of 
several members of the United Order of 
Foresters to collect old age benefits 
Judge Stevens of the Dane County Cir- 
cuit Court ruled for them against the 
fraternity, and the decision is consid- 
ered of far-reaching effect. The judge 
found that the order had changed its by- 
laws regarding old age benefits since 
the suing contract holders became mem- 
bers and held that such changes could 
not be retroactive. He added: 

“The order had at all times full pow- 
er and authority of law to enter into 
contracts with its members for the pay- 
ment of old age benefits on arriving at 
the age of seventy and for releasing 
such members from further dues, 
monthly insurance premiums and capi- 
tation taxes. All contracts so made 
and subsisting with members in good 
standing are binding and enforceable, 
which the order is powerless to abro- 
gate by subsequently enacted by-laws 
in anywise impairing their contractual 
relations, and all such by-laws are null 
and void so far as they affect certifi- 


cates which provide such old age bene- 
fits.” 





A May Drive in honor of President 
Stevens of the Illinois Life is engaging 
the interest of Illinois Life agents. 





The Home Life house organ this 
month printed a sketch of C. H. Ferris, 
of Springfield, Mass., agency. 


INSTALMENT SETTLEMENTS 





Interesting Analysis of Data from North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 





On December 31, 1920, the Northwest- 
ern Mutual was making settlement under 
installment options or agreements on 
2,144 cases, the total yearly payments 
without dividends of excess interest 
amounting to $619,943.75. 

Annual payments headed the list with 
1,565 for a total of $427,465.54. 

Monthly payments came next in pop- 
ularity; 479 for an annual aggregate of 
$162,843.99. 

Quarterly settlements were being 
made on 91 cases for an annual total 
of $27,992.22. 

The smallest number, 9, were being 
paid semi-annually, the annual sum 
being only $1,642.00. 

A tabulation of the number, and an- 
nual payments, arranged according to 
the various options, some of which are 
of course not in our present policies, 
shows the following: 


Annual 

No. Payments 
pe ree 16 $ 5,534.05 
Regular 4% Installments....... 374 147 852.52 
Ee ET Oe 664 128,495.09 
SAMSON | ctincndgbbadcscvecdvacess 450 172,706.48 
Option B with D. S. B.......... 71 28,205.39 
SMORIES © pevastandd iosiubes ve ibec 287 93,900.88 
SNRE - RONIND adic neice bccnstus vat 2 1,190.87 
Annuity (Full Paid Life Option) 274 40,458.47 
Insurance and Annuity.......... 6 1,600.00 





2144 $619,943.75 


GROUP PRODUCTION OFF 
Companies in other states say they 
are having the same experience as Con- 
necticut companies regarding group in- 
surance. Production has fallen off. 








Miss Mary Z. Shipiro, of the Trav- 
elers, is going to Europe this summer. 














THREE RULES: 

































The Northwestern Mutual Life Inaurance 
Company was the pioneer in establishing 
rules to protect itself and its agents 
against evils which demoralized the business. 

For twenty-seven years it has enforced a stringent Anti- 
Rebate Rule. 

For twenty-three years it has observed a No-Brokerage Rule 
which prohibits the acceptance of business from, or the pay- 
ment of commissions to, other than an agent of the company. 
Exception only is made in the case of legitimate surplus 
business and then only from a licensed agent of another 
company upon an anti-rebate agreement from him. 

For more than twenty-eight years it has adhered to its 
present Civil Service Rule which provides that all appoint- 
ments to general agencies shall be made from those already 
connected with the company and otherwise qualified. 

To the literal enforcement of these rules is attributed, in 
large part, the success, high character and the loyalty of the 
agency force of 
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Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 











The St. Paul general agency 

Definitions of the Provident Life & 

From Trust, presents in “Provi- 

St.Paul dent Notes” some defini- 

tions which are worthy of 
consideration: 

Luck means the trains you have never 
missed and the opportunities you have 
not let escape. 

Speculation is the shot you take at a 
thing that is probably not there. 

Providence is a city. It is also an 


illusion with most men who do not look - 


ahead. 
Thrift means living on five dollars a 
day when you are earning ten. 
= * * 


Tom Ward, district agent 
of the Home Life in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., tells a few of 
his experiences in meeting 
objections in the current 
issue of “Home Life.” 

The excuses offered by prospects for 
postponing or avoiding the taking of life 
insurance are many and varied, he says. 
If the experience I have had in dis- 
qualifying some of these excuses proves 
helpful in any way to my fellow agents, 
this little article will not have been 
written in vain. Perhaps illustrations 
are best given by quoting a few of the 
excuses I have succeeded in puncturing. 

Sometime ago I ’phoned to an ac- 
quaintance who has been an orchestra 
musician for many years, and made an 
appointment with him to call at my of- 
fice. Upon his arrival, I inquired “Van, 
how old are you?” “Fifty-one next 
birthday,” was the reply. 

“Do you carry any life insurance?” 
was my next query. It elicited Excuse 
Number One. 

“No, why should I carry life insur- 
ance? I’m a bachelor, haven’t any use 
for life insurance, and no one to leave 
it to.” 

“No one at all dependent upon you? 
No relatives living?” 

“Well, only my dear old mother, but 
she is seventy-one years old now.” 


How Ward 
Meets 
Objections 


“Health good?” I inquired solicit- 
ously. 

He unconsciously rose to the bait: 
“Fine, she’s liable to live to be a hun- 
dred.” 

“Well, then, if she is absolutely de- 
pendent upon you, she would be left 
without any provision at all in her old 
age if you died before she did; wouldn’t 
she?” = 

Excuse Number Two came rather hesi- 
tatingly: “I have some little savings in 
the bank.” 

I had gotten the weak spot in his 
armor of excuses. “Don’t you realize 
that in case of your death a large part, 
if not all, of those savings would prob- 
ably be needed to pay sickness and fun- 
eral expenses? Even the little money 
that might be left is liable to be taxed, 
tied up and delayed for an indefinite 
period before this helpless old woman 
gets hold of it. See here, my boy, you're 
going to take $2,000 life insurance right 
now, on the 15 Year Endowment plan, 
and then if anything happens to you 
within the next fifteen years your old 
mother will get that money immediate- 
ly, without taxation of any kind. If you 
live to be sixty-six, you’ll get the pro- 
ceeds of the Endowment yourself.” 

* * * 


Business men as a rule 
To are in debt, trying to 
Wipe Out make money with other 
Indebtedness people’s money. They 
should carry an amount 
of life insurance to protect their fam- 
ilies in case of death, a policy large 
enough to wipe out their indebtedness 
and leave their property free and clear 
to their dependents. This big protec- 
tion can be carried for a very small 
amount of money and it is the only 
way—the only absolutely safe way of 
providing for dependent ones. There 
are billions of insurance in force in the 
world, and they who are carrying it are 
the best business men of the country.— 
Old Line Life Bankers Bulletin. 














Some Correspondence On War Risk 
Insurance Date of Conversion 











Recently, the “New York Tribune” 
carried a story from Washington to the 
effect that “a warning has been sent to 
all former service men that the war- 
time or term insurance must be con- 
verted into permanent policies before 
March 3, 1926.” 

A leading life insurance man in New 
York, L. H. Andrews, of the Phoenix 
Mutual, wrote to the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance asking the truth of this 
report, in which he made this state- 
ment: 

“To me this looks like an arbitrary 
ruling of the Department in view of 
the fact that I believe these policies 
were written with the understanding 
that they must be converted within five 
years after peace had been declared. 
| am under the impression that as yet 
the United States has not declared 
* peace with Germany.” 

From the Bureau the life man re- 
ceived this letter: 

“The War Risk Insurance Act pro- 
vides that all family allowances and al- 
lotments payable at the Bureau shall be 
discontinued at the end of the fourth 
calendar month after the termination 
of the present war emergency. The last 
Congress passed a resolution, Public 
Resolution No. 64, approved March 3, 
1921, fixing the date of the termination 
of the present war emergency, and the 


question as to whether this resolution 
fixes the commencement date of the five 
year period relating to term insurance 
is now before the Attorney General of 
the United States for a decision. The 
Attorney General’s opinion is expected 
at any date.” 


ing detailed information of practically tynity to give general supervision to 
every fraternal society of the United the entire business of the Company, he 
States and Canada. has been relieved, at his own request, 
of the duties and title of actuary, and 
Adolph A. Rydgren has been :ppointed 
to succeed him in the latter position. 
4 Mr. Rydgren, who is a Fellow of the 
Great Southern Life Insurance Company | i22".2°s2?.ce2ne's ee 
D y training in the actuarial d: artment 
of the New York Life under thé able 
supervision of one of the greitest ac 
tuaries in the country, Arthur Hunter, 
of the New York Life. He later went 
to the Cleveland Life as its actuary 
and comes to the Continental from that 
position. 
The position of assistant actuary, 
heretofore held by Lester A. Sosworth, 
For Agency Cantracts addrese has been abolished, and Mr. Bosworth 
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. ter, N. Y., are now ready for distribu- 
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Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-—STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 


COUN 1 6d 60 cng 0,05.90,0566a8ence hess T ee UA13) 544 Vaebee vbebTeEGe ONE oLET bebe ebbaeee $ 20,700,13 
I baka aca ccubhues ¢ taba sbie Vises cedeged<tnbetabodsocdbeness secsbadssceses 18,650, 
Capital and Surplus a A 2,049 9 
BOON GE TOO. ices cies 66 ds cnet wep setccszbecceestetevsuess 176,501 








Payments to Policyholders 1,851, io 


Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization 
JOHN G. WALKER, President. 
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23,840,173.80 
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Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no p:obationary 
period. 


Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 
tionary period. 


Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 
ability. 

Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting unti] next 
anniversary. 


Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 
tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 
the insuring public. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 
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REFERENCE BOOKS OUT 
The two reference books on life in- 
surance which are annually published 
by the “Fraternal Monitor,” of Roches- 





CONTINENTAL LIFE CHANGES 





O. E. Simpers, Treasurer; Adolph A. 
Rydgren, Actuary; L. A. Bosworth 
in Charge of Research Bureau 





tion. The Consolidated Chart of Insur- Otley E. Simpers has succeeded the 
ance Organizations combines the re- late John D. Kurtz as secretary of the 
ports of nearly 400 fraternal societies, Continental Life, of Wilmington, Del. 


life insurance companies and assess- He was formerly auditor. 
ments associations. Statistics Fraternal In order to give Vice-President 
Societies is a volume of 240 pages giv- (Charles R. Churchman a greater oppor 


has been made actuary of the Research 





Bureau, a new division which has beet 
created for the purpose of ¢2 rine 
investigations and conducting expel 
0. S. CARLTON ments with reference to selling methods. 
PRESIDENT 
DAY SAILS 


President W. A. Day, of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, has sailed for 
Europe. 
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United L, & A, Closes 
_ Group of 100,000 


MACHINISTS 





INTERNATIONAL 





Contract Provides for $500 Payment 
On Proof of Death or of 
Disability 





The United Life & Accident, of Con- 
cord, N. H., has sold to the International 
Association of Machinists an unusually 
large group insurance policy. 

The contract starts with an initial 
group of 100,000 on June 1. The insur- 
ance provides for the payment of $500 
upon proof of death or disability. The 
premium to be paid to the Grand Lodge 
by each member is $1.50 per quarter in 
advance. It means, the Lodge says, the 
peginning of over $100,000,000 of insur- 
ance. 

The insurance will be based on good 
standing membership in the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, and 
will not apply to other than members. 

The International Association in its 
own organ says: “This insurance takes 
care of death or total disability, and 
uvon the success of this venture will 
depend our future development along 
complete insurance lines, including ac- 
cident, health and other things in this 
direction, which will give guaranteed 
protection to our members at a mini- 
mum of cost. Our office is equipped 
with up-to-date methods to handle this 
proposition.” 





AGENCY REGULATION 


In a talk to the Milwaukee Board of 
Fire Underwriters M. J. Cleary, vice- 
president of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, said about professional standards: 

“Now, it was the life men’s own ef- 
forts which made their progress. People 
do not establish the standards of a busi- 
ness or calling or profession. Consider 
the dentists, doctors and others. These 
men established standards themselves 
and then got the legislatures to enact 
laws covering the requirements of such 
standards. They did this, not the peo- 
ple or the legislatures. I believe it is 
timely and necessary for the fire in- 
surance agent to take the initiative and 
formulate standards which would be 
necessary before anyone can hold him- 
self out as an agent.” 





RODDEY’S FAVORITE 


The investment that gives me the 
most satisfaction is the Life Income 
policy which will provide $400 a month 
for my wife for as long as she survives 
me, and the other Income policies for 
my children, says W. J. Roddey, of the 
Equitable Society. The thing which in- 
duced me to change my insurance to 
the Income plan of settlement is the fat 
envelope which I keep in my safe de- 
posit box labeled Worthless Securities. 

When you propose Income insurance 
you usually sell a larger amount be- 
cause your prospect soon gets the idea 
that he would be under-insured if he 
took what might appear to him to be a 
tound «mount of single sum insurance. 





An effort to change the present laws 
s0verning non-assessable policy-writing 
companies in Wisconsin, by calling 
them “companies writing policies which 
limit the liability of members to the 
annual premium” is being made in the 
Legislature of the State. 
























Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 


OLD BALL PLAYER LEADS 





Frank L. Bettger Wins Presidency of 
Fidelity Leaders 
Club 





Frank L. Bettger has won the presi- 
dency of the Fidelity Leaders Club of 
the Fidelity Mutual as a result of some 


remarkable sales performances during 
the past ten months. He was formerly 
catcher of the St. Louis National base- 
ball club. Pat Grogan, of Johnstown, 
Pa., was elected vice-president; and 
W. C. Walker, Atlantic City, second 
vice-president. George W. Porter, of 
New York, formerly a “lawyer, was 
elected secretary. ; 


Bettger, in a letter to the president, 
said: “It is gratifying to prove by prac- 
tical demonstration the doctrine which 
I have been preaching, which is work. 
I wish every field man to know that my 
entire success has been due to the won- 
derful Fidelity Lead Service, plus ten 
calls a day.” 

Bettger calls on ten men every work- 
ing day, and has done -so for many 
years. 





AETNA EXAMINATION 


The quadrennial examination of the 
Aetna Life by Commissioner Mansfield, 
of Connecticut, has been published. The 
report concludes: 

“The facts and figures of this exam- 
ination show that the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company is in excellent finan- 
cial condition, its affairs carefully and 
efficiently managed and its treatment of 
policyholders just and equitable. Every 
facility was extended to the Depart- 
ment representatives during the course 
of the examination by the officers and 
all connected with the Company.” 





INVESTED CAPITAL 


Relative to the invested capital sec- 
tion of gross income the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue announces an amend- 
ment to read as follows: 


Art. 870. Insurance companies.—The 
reserve funds of life insurance compa- 
nies, the net additions to which are de- 
ductible from gross income under the 
provisions of section 234 of the statute, 
can not be included in computing invest- 
ed capital. The like reserve funds of 
insurance companies, other than life in- 
surance companies, may be included in 
computing invested capital. See sec- 
tions 325 and 326 (a) (3) and (b) and 
articles 569 and 814. 





Carl Dehoney,. of the Western and 
Southern Life, attended the conference 
of the insurance company publication 
men and advertising managers in this 
city on Tuesday night. 





CAPABLE MEN 


Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention. 








AD MEN MEET WITH EDITORS 





Representatives of Metropolitan, Equit. 
able, Phoenix Mutual and Aetna 
Attend Session Here 





Several life insurance men, including 
representatives of the Aetna Life, Met- 
ropolitan, Equitable and Phoenix Mu- 
tual attended the conference of insur- 
ance advertising men at the Republican 
Club on Tuesday night, at which edi- 


tors of the insurance business press 
talked. Luther B. Little was chairman. 

A report of the meeting will be found 
on page 20. The next meeting will be 
held in Hartford, and it was voted to 
ask J. D. Whitney, of the Travelers, to 
act as chairman. 





The Fidelity Mutual will hold a field 
men’s convention at Alexandria Bay 
July 1. 














HOME LIFE. 


INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 
WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 6ist Annual Statement 
shows admitted Assets of 
$40,465,508 and the Insurance 
in Force $212,483,100—a gain 
for the year 1920 of nearly 
$27,000,000. The insurance 
effected during the year was 
nearly $43,000,000. The 
amount paid to policyholders 
during the year was over 
$4,196,000. 





For Agency apply to 





BUSINESS IS GOOD 
WITH US 


New business for the 
first two months of 
1921 shows a total of 
over $20,000,000 
as compared with a 
total of $14,000,000 
for the first two 
months of 1920 


Bankers Life 
Company 


Des Moines - - Iowa 
Geo. Kuhns, President 














GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York | 














Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 

Double Indemnity, 

Disability Benefits, 

Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 








GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 

































: : THE MANHATTAN LIFE WANTS GOOD MEN 
ody it) | ceeehnck COMPANY AND 
te a yee 66 BROADWAY wise YORK | GIR) Sane a Cae 
dienes 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 
1851 Seventieth 1921 


Anniversary Year 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

During this long span of years the Company has maintained a high 
reputation for fair and honorable dealing with policyholders and agents. 
WILLIAM D. WYMAN, President 
WINFIELD S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Essentials of A 
Real Sales Talk 


DURYEA TO DENVER STUDENTS 





Penn Mutual Man Gives Some Actual 
Conversation Used in Interesting 
Prospects 





J. B. Duryea, San Francisco general 
agent of the Penn Mutual, in an ad- 
dress delivered before students of the 
University of Denver’s life insurance 
school asked what is the object of a 
sales talk. He finds it has six objects, 
which he gives as follows: 

First. To gain the confidence of the 
prospect in you. 

Second. To give him an understand- 
ing of your contract. 

Third. To satisfy him that it is more 
valuable to him than the money repre- 
sented by the premium. 

Fourth. To satisfy him that it fits 
his needs. 

Fifth. To arouse his instincts and 
desires and remove the obstacles to ac- 
tion. 

Sixth: And to do all these things 
that you may give him the word of 
command to buy. 

The sales talk does not make the 
sale—it merely gets the prospect to 
the point where the sale may be made. 
It is the word of command to buy that 
makes the sale, and the sale will never 
take place until the word of command 
is given. 

The Word of Command 

That brings us up to the question, 
What is the word of command to buy 
and how is it given? 

The word of command is the request 
to buy, and it may be given in many 
ways. 

First, It may be indirect. 

A window display is an indirect word 
of command to buy the articles dis- 
played. You may be walking along to 
catch a car for home. You look up and 
see a display of roses, or candy, or a 
porterhouse steak, or a suit of B. V. Ds. 
These things are all speaking an indi- 
rect word of command to buy, and if no 
conscious opposition arises in your 
mind you will find when you reach 
home that you have 2 dozen roses for 
your wife and a suit of B. V. Ds. for 
yourself which you bought in response 
to the indirect word of command. 

In the same way when you are intro- 
duced as “a prominent life insurance 
agent” the introduction is an indirect 
word of command to the other man to 
buy life insurance from you. 

Everything offered for sale is a word 
of command to buy. A doorknob is 
asking you to turn it; a pen is asking 
you to write; a chair is asking you to 
sit; a golf club is asking you to play 
golf; a gun is asking you to shoot some- 
thing; a taxicab standing at the curb 
is asking you to ride. A pen handed 
to the prospect is asking him to sign. 

Second. It May Be By Imitation 

Imitation is one of the most powerful 
forces in the world driving people to 
act. People do innumerable things for 
no reason except that others do them. 
It is easy to understand why this is so. 
Everything we do or know is what oth- 
ers have done or known before us. All 
the amassed knowledge of the world is 
the result of a million years of imitat- 
ing other people. One or two great 
thinkers of each generation of all gives 
the world a few new thoughts and a 
few new facts, but this is done only 
after these men have absorbed the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of all the other 
thinkers since the time when men 
lived in their trees. 

If a child is watching you and you 
jump, or stand on your head, these acts 
are words of command for the child to 
jump or stand on its head. 

Sign your name first and it is a word 
of command for the prospect to sign his 
name; look down the street and see a 
lot of people trying to get into a thea- 
tre and it is a word. of command by 
imitation for you to get in line. It is 
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ALL THAT’S GOOD LIFE INSURANCE 


—All Ordinary Lines 
—Group Insurance 
—Accident & Health Insurance 


Over $302,000,000 of Insurance in Force 
Our Expansion Program calls for Well Equipped Leaders 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 


Home Office Saint Louis 























THE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 


Now operating in 22 states and the District of 
Columbia—through its loyal and efficient agency corps 
produced in 1920—its 75th Anniversary Year—the 
largest amount of paid business in the history of the 
Company. 

In every department the Company experienced its 
most successful year. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 














A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL ph 97] 
a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN AL 

ALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
NEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
8% reserve 








American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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all simple enough. When you see an 
action, or hear of it, that puts the idea 
of doing it into your mind. All the 
funny fads that people take up; al! the 
styles in dress, and dressing; all the 
changes in modes of living; and most 
of the other things we do are results 
of imitation. 

Imitation moves people to act often 
without reason or deliberation. Yoy 
see this demonstrated every day iy 
many ways. “Keeping up with Joneses,” 
is action through imitation. It is wel] 
worth while, therefore, to compile q 
list. of prominent men and the amount 
of life insurance carried by each. If 
Brown, who thinks the $10,000 he now 
carries is all he ought to carry, sees ag 
list showing that his associates, or oth. 
er men of his standing, are carrying 
$50,000 to $200,000, you will have civey 
him a strong desire to carry a larger 
amount himself. _ 

If a prospect says: “I don’t care any 


thing about what other men carry— 
that doesn’t influence me a bit,” yoy 
may know as a general rule, that that 


isn’t true. But there is something 
wrong. You have not impressed this 
prospect with yourself, your sales talk, 
or something. In a majority of cases 
your sales talk has been too long, too 
vague, or too disconnected, and this re- 
mark is an attempt to turn you down, 
Of course the prospect may have some 
personal feeling against the man, or 
men, in your list, or he may be a con- 
ceited individual trying to impress you 
with his own independence of mind 

But no matter what prompts this re- 
mark it remains a fact that imitation 
has a tremendous force in driving peo- 
ple—including this prospect—to act. 

Third. It May Be By Inference 

You may merely infer that the pros- 
pect has made up his mind to buy and 
thus give the word of command by in- 
ference. 

“Would you want to name your chil- 
dren as contingent beneficiaries?” 

“Would you prefer to make the pay- 
ments semi-annually?” 

“Is $5,000 enough?” 

“Is $200 a year as much as you can 
save? Don’t you think you can save 
$300?” 

All such questions are words of com- 
mand to buy by inference. They infer 
that the decision to buy has been made 
and it only remains for the minor point 
to be settled. This method of giving 
the word of command is very effective 
because people find it very difficult to 
make important decisions hastily, 
whereas it is comparatively easy to 
decide on little things. 

But that isn’t all. To decide to “take 
the policy” means that an important de- 
cision must be made between the con- 
flicting desires of having the policy and 


‘keeping the money. A decision be 


tween conflicting desires is not hard 
but often impossible. The prospect 


just cannot decide; he musi think it 
over; he must consult someone. If he 
is compelled to decide now. it will be 
negative. 


So the salesman slips in the word of 
command by inference—a_ disguised 
word of command. Making the deci- 
sion on the minor point not only re 
lieves the painful tension but it puts 
out of the prospect’s mind the import- 
ant conflicting desire, and the decision 
on the minor point makes him remem- 
ber only the desire connected with the 
minor decision just made. If the sales- 
man instantly begins to write the appli: 
cation a feeling of relief comes to the 
prospect in the fact that he has decided 
wisely and that the decision of the 
minor point involves the larger one. 
Fourth. It May Be By a Trite Saying 

“Old saws,” trite sayings, and prov 
erbs have a great influence on the 
minds of many people. They are ac 
cepted as true without question. 

“Do it now.” . 

“Delays are dangerous.” 

“Opportunity knocks but once.” 

“Tomorrow may be too late.” ‘ 

“Procrastination is the thief of time. 

The object of all these means of giv: 
ing the word of command is to put the 

(Continued on page 11) - 
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Pauper Burials and 


Interment of the Dead 


in the Large Cities 





By DR. FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, Third Vice-President of 
The Prudential 


This unusually interesting address, of vital value to insurance agents, 
was delivered by Dr. Hoffman before the National Conference of Social 


Work at Atlantic City. 




















Assuming, however, that the pauper 
purial rate for thirty-three large cities, 
arrived at with a due regard to the diffi- 
culties of the problem and entirely 
from official sources, is applicable to 
the urban population of the United 
States at large, it would appear that 
the probable number of persons annual- 
ly buried at public expense, including, 
however, @ disproportionately large 
number of children and still-born in- 
fants, is approximately 40,000, on the 
basis of an urban population of 48,- 
000,000, conservatively estimated for 
the middle of the year 1918. There are 
no corresponding statistics for any for- 
eign country which can be used to illus- 
trate whether this rate is high or low, 
moderate or excessive, as the case may 
be, but from a general knowledge of 
the condition of the poor in our large 
cities, it may safely be asserted that 
the rate is relatively very low and re- 
flects, on the one hand, the satisfactory 
social and economic condition of the 
American people, and, on the other, 
the far-reaching effects of industrial in- 
surance in providing, even in the case 
of the poor, for the expenses of burial 
in the event of sudden death. For 
without industrial insurance it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that the proportion of 
pauper burials would be very much 
larger and in all probability approach 
the average for the five year period, 
1880-84, officially stated to have pre- 
vailed in representative American 
cities according to the most trustwor- 
thy and satisfactory official . returns. 
If the rate of 1880-84 prevailed at the 
present time in the urban population 
previously referred to, the approximate 
number of pauper burials would not be 
less than 82,000, in contrast to the prob- 
able number of 40,000, as calculated on 
the rate of 78 per 100,000 of population 
for the period of 1915-1918. There are 
reasons for believing that at the pres- 
ent time the true prevailing rates for 
the country at large are lower, if the 
decline in the rate during the last few 
years can be relied upon as permanent. 
The difference of 42,000 between the 
probable number of 40,000 pauper bur- 
ials at the present time and the prob- 
able number of 82,000 which would have 
occurred if the earlier rate prevailed 
at present, is largely in consequence 
of the direct effects of industrial insur- 
ance, primarily placed upon millions of 
workingmen’s lives as a safeguard 
against the necessity of a pauper bur- 
ial in the event of death. 


The Horror of a Burial in a Potter's 
ield 


The horror of a pauper burial is per- 
haps more deeply ingrained in the hu- 
man heart than aversion to any other 
anti-social custom, even though derived 
from the most remote antiquity. The 
social and individual demand for the 
decent burial of the dead, free from 
the taint of pauperism in any and every 
orm, is a sentiment than which per- 
haps no other is more deeply rooted in 
the human heart or in a human experi- 
enee. Even in modern China ancestry 
Worship and funeral observances con- 
tinue to be carried to the extreme. Ac- 
cording to Coltman, “Every Chinaman 
who is able to do so buys his own 
coffin during hig lifetime, of such size, 
aterial, varnishing, etc., as suits his 
ancy. Should he become impecunious 
he Tward he may pawn his coffin, but 

Will likely part with almost every- 
& else first. The thicker the wood 
Composing the sides, bottom, and top, 


the better the coffin, and the more ex- 
pensive. The buyer’s idea is to have 
a thick one, well varnished, so that the 
body may longer resist decay. Indeed, 
they often assert that if the coffin is 
heavy enough the body will never de 
cay.” In China the bodies of the dead 
are frequently detained in the home 
for long periods of time. How far this 
detention is governed by economic con- 
siderations, or, in other words, inability 
‘to pay for a coffin or a decent funeral, 
is not known. The question of free 
burial has, however, an important place 
in modern Chinese philanthropy. As 
stated by Yu-Yue Tsu, Ph.D., 


Closely allied with the care of the destitute 
sick is the free burial of the poor and the dis- 
tribution of free coffins. It is a very active 
form of charity. The Hall of United Benevo- 
lence in the twelve months of 1908 distributed 
578 coffins for adults and 867 coffins for chil- 
dren, and at a branch office in the same city, 
631 coffins for adults and 158 coffins for chil- 
dren. In its free cemetery -it buried during 
the same twelve months 1,506 adults and 3,796 
children. There may be various reasons to 
account for this activity, such as religious 
awe of death, superstition concerning the re- 
pose of the spirits of the dead, and other 
mythological reasons, but the proximate rea- 
son is the practical necessity for the work. 


Yet sentiment is probably as much a 
governing reason as economic neces- 
sity, for, as pointed out by Shaler, in 
his book on “The Individual,” 


From the earliest condition of man we have 
the custom of caring for the body of the de- 
parted. In fact, this care may be regarded as 
one of the distinguishing features of our kind. 
There is no other formal relation to our fel- 
lows which is more universal or has been more 
sanctified, none that has varied so little in 
the course of our advance from the primitive 
estate. There is good reason for the stead- 
fastness of this relation, for it is founded on 
an instinctive sense of the value and perma- 
nence of the individual to himself and to his 
fellows. Whether he believe in the doctrine 
of a personal conscious immortality or not, no 
discerning person can doubt that this recogni- 
tion of the dead is good, Yet he may well 
protest against certain of the ways in which 
the dead are made to weigh upon the living. 
Funeral Expenses, Past and Present 


Modern life has unquestionably modi- 
fied ancient thought concerning burial 
and funeral observances, but the aver- 
sion to a pauper funeral has gained 
strength in proportion as the obvious 
necessity therefor has been eliminated 
by modern social institutions typical 
of the industrial insurance companies. 
Precisely what constitutes “a decent 
funeral” or what, in other words, may 
be granted to be legitimate burial ex- 
penses, is an open question which can- 
not be decided other than with a due 
regard to all the circumstances of a 
particular case. Restrictions on the ex- 
penses of funerals have been made a 


matter of statutory regulation for many * 


years, although both custom and law 
on the subject remain ill-defined. 
Moralists have on a number of occa- 
sions uttered strong condemnations of 
funeral extravagance, but no code of 
ethics provides for the adequate dis- 
approval of a practise which must 
needs be of serious concern to both 
rich and poor, and in fact to all the 
elements of human society. Lord Holt, 
in a decision rendered in 1695, laid 
down the principle that ten pounds was 
enough to allow to the executor for 
any one who died in debt; but accord- 
ing to Paterson, Lord Hardwicke was 
more considerate and allowed sixty 
pounds for the burial of a person, “to 
prevent hardship to those who would 
otherwise be injured.” According to 
the report on the “The Practice of In- 
terment in Towns,” 


The cost of the funerals of persons of rank 
and title may vary from £1 to £1,000 or 
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£3800, or less, as it is a town or country fu- 
neral. The funerals of the gentry of better 
conditions varied from £200 to £400, and are 
stated to be seldom so low as £130. * * * 
In Scotland the expenses of the decent burial 
of a laboring man is seldom less than £5, ex- 
clusive of the expense of mourning. Frequent- 
ly the payment, particularly when the deceased 
was a member of a burial club, would amount 
to £10. 


According to the same report: 


The expenses of burial of some of the small- 
er description of shopkeepers.may not much 
exceed the expense of the undescribed class, 
which is taken as an average between the sum 
set down for laborers and that for tradesmen; 
but the latter is certainly a low average for 
the metropolis, All the information tends to 
show that the expenses of the funerals of per- 
sons in the condition of the gentry are, on 
the average (inclusive of burial dues), much 
higher than the sum stated. 

By special inquiries, it was ascer- 
tained that undertakers’ bills from £60 
to £70, for persons whose rank in life 
was that of the clergy, officers of the 
army or navy, or members of the legal 
or medical professions, were not un- 
common. The average cost of funerals 
of persons of every rank above paupers 
in the metropolis was, therefore, placed 
at about £15, or, approximately $75. 
This was in 1840, when, of course, the 
burial expenses were much less than 
at the present time, but the contrast is 
none the less interesting. 








ESSENTIALS OF REAL SALES TALK 
(Continued from page 10) 
idea of the action into the prospect’s 
subconscious mind without arousing 
the opposition of his conscious mind. 
And that is what the word of com- 
mand is,—anything that will put in the 
mind of the prospect the idea of the 
action which you desire, and do it with- 
out arousing any obstacles. 


Fifth. It May Be Given Direct 


To give a direct word of command 
necessitates a greater authority than 
most life insurance salesmen have over 
their prospect. If you have, the author- 
ity this is the most powerful method 
of getting action. But there are very 
few salesmen who possess the courage, 
or positive driving force, necessary to 
give the direct word of command and 
be obeyed. It takes a forceful, positive, 
dominating man to be successful with 
the direct word of command and even 
then he may make enemies instead of 
friends of his prospects. 


The salesman using the direct word 
of command must be careful or he may 
be too direct, tactless and domineering; 
and the salesman using the indirect 
word of command may be too mild, 
timid and servile. 


. The first type should study diplomacy 


and tact, and the second type, deter- 
mination and courage. 

The direct word of command may be 
employed with success more frequently 
than it is employed by the average 
salesman. He should be aggressive 
even to the extent of telling the pros- 
pect, and anyone else who is to listen, 
where they shall sit; he should keep 
the interview on the lines of his sales 
talk—if the prospect takes him on a 
conversational duck hunt he should 
come back as soon as possible. A 
salesman who lets the interview place 
him in a defensive attitude where he 
begs, or pleads, or excuses, has failed. 

Now a word about repeating the word 
of command in getting action. 

When given, if the word of command 
is not instantly obeyed, do not wait for 
a negative answer. Immediately make 
a new appeal from a new angle, to the 
same, or different, instincts and desires. 
Then give the word of command again. 
If not obeyed keep coming back with a 
new appeal. Do not fall into the error 
of merely persisting. Always come 
back after an objection, or a failure, 
with a new idea, a new appeal, and a 
new word of command. 

Another important point in getting 
the word of command obeyed is the use 
of the application blank. When you near 
the word of command if you have to go 
into your pocket for the blank at the 
wrong time the prospect thinks you are 
going to ask him to make an important 
decision and it scares him. If the blank 
comes out at this time the prospect 
usually pulls away and says: “No, I 
am not going to do anything today.” 
The application blank should be ex- 
hibited long before you are ready for 
the word of command, or not until the 
decision is made. If it is spread out 
on the table during the explanatory 
part of the talk it will not cause con- 
sternation and the prospect will get 
used to it by the time you are ready to 
give the word of command. 





The Sioux City branch of the New 
York Life wrote and examined $400,000 
more for April, 1921, than for the same 
month of last year. 





RETURNS FROM VACATION 

Robert L. Jones, president New York 
Life Underwriters’ Association, was 
one of the disappointed insurance men 
who attended the Atlantic City meeting 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Jones was vacationing at 
Atlantic City and thought that he 
would hear something worth while at 
the meeting of the insurance division. 
so dropped in only to meet with disap- 
pointment. 
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WHY WEST BADEN, IND.? 
There is an obligation on the part of 
associations in the insurance business 
to consider the wants of delegates rela- 
tive to hotel accommodations when they 
choose convention cities. There have 


been a great many incidents in the: 


business which go to question very de- 
cidedly whether a large organization 
should meet at isolated resorts, no mat- 
ter how popular the latter be. But 
when these locations are deliberately 
picked out there are always a great 
many men who keep away because they 
know ‘that at the last minute they will 
not be able to get proper quarters. Even 
when reservations are made hotels fre- 
quently lose the letter and keep their 
prospective guests standing around the 
lobby all day waiting for somebody to 
vacate a room. At very popular con- 
ventions late comers are often unable 
to find accommodations. So with a big 
convention the larger the city the 
better. 

All of which leads up to the consid- 
eration of why West Baden, Ind., (to be 
specific,) should have been picked out 
py an organization of 16,000 agents as 
the place for an annual convention. 
West Baden is a resort that for years 
has been popular with politicians of a 
certain type. What hotel accommoda- 
tions it has are good, but they are not 
extensive. The National Association of 
Life Underwriters’ convention is not to 
be held until September, but even at 
this date, so many reservations have 
been made that there are no longer any 
rooms with bath. 

At least so this paper was informed 
by the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters this week. It wrote to that 
organization after receiving a letter 
from the hotel referring all inquirers 
for rooms to the association. The infor- 
mation from the National Association’s 
office is that there is not a single room 
with bath left, with one exception, and 
that is a special room de luxe the rate of 
which is $40 a day. In other words, 
with several months yet to go the room- 
with-bath capacity of the hotel is al- 
ready exhausted by early reservations, 

As to just how the insurance agents 
who live in cities adjacent to West 
Baden and want to come in at the last 
minute are to find rooms will prove 


. 


rather interesting. It cannot be that 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers is deliberately seeking to cur- 
tail the attendance of the convention. 
It may be that the Plumbers’ Associa- 
tion, the Purple Shriners or the Ancient 
Order of Red Dominoes is going to meet 
at West Baden at the same time. What- 
ever the answer this is a situation that 
is worth considering by people who have 
the best interests of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at heart. 





INTERPRETING COMPENSATION 
LAW OF NEW YORK STATE 
The Court of Appeals of New York 

State has held that the Legislature did 

not exceed its powers in adding to the 

group of hazardous employments any 
business where four or more workmen 
or operatives are regularly employed. 

It has. accordingly held that any injury 

sustained by the leader of a band tour- 

ing under the employment of an amuse- 
ment corporation employing four or 
more persons in connection therewith 


comes within the provisions of the 


Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

In discussing the meaning of the word 
workman, the Court of Appeals says 
that there is a marked distinction be- 
tween the word workman and employe. 
Although in a general sense all work- 
men and operatives are employes, yet, 
all employes are not workmen or op- 
eratives within the meaning of the law. 





BLANKET POLICY 

The Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Insurance has made this ruling on blan- 
ket policies: 

“Consideration has been given for a 
ruling relative to the provisions of sec- 
tion 110 of chapter 175 of the General 
Laws, the specific question being as to 
whether under the language of this sec- 
tion a policy of accident insurance cov- 
ering the employes who have complet- 
ed an aggregate period of service of a 
certain duration constitutes a general 
or blanket policy of insurance. 

“A general or blanket policy of insur- 
ance as applied to accident insurance 
would appear to be one covering indi- 
viduals not designated by name or com- 
prehended under a general description. 
The language of section 110 defines 
what general descriptions may be author- 
ized, and to come within the statute the 
policy must contain one of the specific 
descriptions. The language within which 
the policy in question comes, if any- 
where, appears to be ‘issued to any 
employer * * * wherethe * *. * 
employes or classes or departments 
thereof are insured, etc.’ The policy 
in question does not cover the employes 
nor does it cover a department of the 
employes. The sole question remaining 
is as to whether a description based on 
length of service is comprehended in 
the word ‘classes. I am of opinion 
that under this term it is permissible 
to use any reasonable classification. 
Classifications based on length of serv- 
ice are by no means uncommon in cer- 
tain employments as a basis for fixing 
wages or for determining eligibility for 
pension. For the purpose of group pol- 
icy of accident insurance there would 
appear to be sound reason for a classi- 
fication based on length of service be- 
cause such a classification is the only 
test whereby the temporary or transient 
employe can be distinguished from the 
permanent employe. 

“I, therefore, rule that the policy in 
question constitutes a general or blan- 
ket policy of insurance within the mean- 
ing of section 110.” 





President Cox, of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, will attend 
‘several meetings state asso- 
ciations in the South this month. 





DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 





Darwin P. Kingsley, president New 
York Life Insurance Company, has been 
re-elected president of the New York 
State Chamber of Commerce. 

+ * a 

Ernest Palmer, of Chicago, assistant 
counsel of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, was introduced to the 
Eastern world of insurance men as a 
humorous speaker at the Blue Goose 
affair in Newark on Monday night. 
Looking like a theological student and 
needing only a white necktie and a tall 
hat and umbrella to pose in the charac- 
ter of a blue law reformer, Mr. Palmer 
proved that he was a real funny man. 
Everybody who has any acquaintance a* 
all with professional humorists knows 
that they always give the impression 
that they have the weight of the world 
on their shoulders when, as a matter of 
fact, they are laughing up their sleeve 
while they have ever so good a time 
with themselves seeing the foibles of 
human nature. Mr. Palmer is one of 
the short, choppy after-dinner speakers 
who doesn’t waste any time on_pre- 
ambles or lengthy introductions, sees 
his point and grabs it. He made a hit 
with everything including flivver stories, 
and a man who has nerve enough now- 
adays to tell a flivver story should be 
burned in oil. Why advertise the auto- 
mobile manufacturers? They generally 
give their advertising co-operation to 
the mutuals. The prediction of The 
Eastern Underwriter is that the 6,400 
field men’s clubs of the East will im- 
mediately throw out their lassoes for 
Mr. Palmer and jerk him to their head 
banquet tables as “speaker of the 
day.” 

*¢e 
E. T. Wells, who has been promoted 


“to assistant manager of the L. A. Cerf 


agency for the Mutual Benefit in New 
York City, finds that his new title 
brings him no additional duties. Mr. 


‘Wells has been agency secretary for 


the past ten years, during which time 
he gradually assumed more and more 
duties until, a short time ago, Mr. Cerf 
realized he was actually an assistant 
manager. When Mr. Cerf was com- 
pelled to be absent from his office on 
account of a serious accident, it was Mr. 
Wells who conducted the business of 
the agency. The production of the ag- 
ents continued at such high speed that 
the Cerf agency broke records. 
. . * 


H. S. Cairns, of the advertising de- 
partment of the Home Insurance Com- 
pany, is another graduate of the re- 
nowned George Watson’s School for 
Boys, Edinburgh, which so many insur- 
ance men in this country claim as their 
alma mater. 


— 








J. H. Higgins, of the “National Un. 
derwriter,” is still with that paper. Dis. 
cussing a report that he had resizneq 
C. M. Cartwright, editor, said: ‘Mr 
Higgins has not resigned. He is op 
the firing line and has never misseq 
fire. As a matter of fact, Higgins oes 


not want to travel all the months jp 
the year. He will probably give us 
only nine or ten months’ service dur. 
ing the year. During the slack season 
he will be at home in Dayton. That jg 
all there is to the report.” 

” * * 

Henry L. Rosenfeld, United States 
manager of the Consolidated Assurance, 
arrived in England this w2ek He 
s.iled on the “Aquitania.” 

* oa * 
William BroSmith. counsel for the 


Travelers, is back at his desk azaip 
after a month’s lay-cff from work or. 
Cered by his physician. The Hartford 
insurance lawyer fought hard against 
leavirg his work, but the doctor ruicd 
arb‘trarily that he would have to sp: nd 


a week in the hospital. When friends 
called at the institution, with wocbe. 
gone faces and flowers, they found Mr. 
BroSmith propped up in bed, in fine 


good humor, and smoking a cigar and 
reading. The Eastern Underwriter js 
not informed what he read, but if he did 
not take advantage of the opportunity 


to read Boswell’s “Life of Johnson” he 
made a great mistake. The Eastern 
Underwriter has always had a high 
opinion of Mr. BroSm‘th, but b»‘ore 
passing final judgment on him, the eii- 


tor would like to know just what he did 
read in the hosnital. If it was a novel 
of Robert W. Chambers or Harcld Bell 
Wright, or if it was “The Sat rday 


Evening Post,” he will no longer have 
our good wishes. 
* * % 
Andreas de la Guardia, of Carrillo & 


La Guardia, Cuban general agents of 
the Great American, has been visiting 
this country. He was formerly with 
Jacinto Pedroso, Cuban representative 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America and the Atlas. He predicts 
better times for Cuba as soon as the 


sugar now held in warehouses there is 
disposed of. 
2 a a 

F. A. Wallis, the general agent of the 
Fidelity Mutual who has made such a 
fine record as commissioner of immi- 
gration, will probably not hold that of- 
fice much longer. Mr. Wallis was ap 
pointed by President Wilson, and it was 


printed by a newspaper in New York 
this week that he is to be succeeded 
soon by a New York Republican 
oe * a 
Cc. H. Leach, assistant secretary of 
the Northern Assurance, is visiting 
Chile and Argentina. 





ADDRESSES BROOKLYN BROKERS 

J. L. Mautner, of the J. L. Mautner 
Agency, was the principal speaker last 
night at the monthly meeting of the 


Brooklyn Brokers’ Associatio1 Mr. 
Mautner undertook to enlight«n his 
audience upon a subject puzzling most 
automobile underwriters, name'\, how 


to make such insurance profita!)/e. 





E. C. Stokes, United States minager 
of the Royal Exchange Assuran e, Wil! 
leave soon on a trip to the Coas! 





C. H. Falloon, general manage: of the 





Atlas, arrived this week on the 
“Olympic.” 

The Liberty Underwriters «! NeW 
York have been licensed in !ennsyl- 
vania. 





R. E. Depew and H. E. Wood have 
been elected vice-president and secre 
tary of the Bale-Snedeker Company, 
New York. 
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Fire Insurance Department 








Specials Had Small 
Interest in Conservation 


STOP FINANCIAL SUPPORT 





National Board Did Not Regard Results 
in East and South as Warranting 





Expenditure 
The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has withdrawn financial support 
of 2 number of field men’s conservation 
and fire prevention organizations be- 
cause, it is understood, that the work 


has rot been carried out with enough 
wide participation of field men and en- 
thusiasm to warrant the expenditure. 
Occasionally, some good work has been 
done, as*in the case of the Suburban 
New York Field Club, which inspected 
systematically and thoroughly various 
blocks in White Plains and Amityville, 
N. Y. As a rule, however, the average 
field man has been cool to the proposi- 
tion 

A correspondent’s despatch to The 
Eastern Underwriter from Chicago re- 
ceived this week, reads as follows: 

“Many western field men seem to 
have been under a misapprehension in 
regard to the action of the National 
Board on conservation and fire preven- 
tion activities. It is stated positively 
by the western advisory committee of 
the National Board, of which C. R. Tut- 
tle, westerri manager of the North 
Amer'ca, is chairman and James F. Jo- 
seph of the Western Union secretary, 
that there is no intention whatever of 
abandoning conservation work in the 
middle western states and that the Na- 
tional Board is eminently satisfied with 
the work which field men have been 
doing in that section. 

“There is no thought of interfering 
with conservation activities in the west, 
although there may be some change in 
the supervision of the work. Control 
may be reassumed by the Western Un- 
ion and Western Insurance Bureau, 
which surrendered it three years ago 
to the National Board. 

“It is stated that the order asking 
conservation and fire prevention asso- 
ciations to discontinue their activities 
applied only to certain states in the 
East and South where the associations 
have been comparatively inactive.” 





THE HOME’S CAPITAL 
The Home Insurance Company, New 
York now has a cash capital of $12,- 
000,000, $6,000,000 having been added by 
cash paid in April 1, 1921. At the same 
time $3,000,000 was also paid in and 
added to the. Surplus Fund. 


Suburban Next On 
Untermyer’s List 


ALSO TO LOOK INTO BUFFALO 





Lawyer of Lockwood Investigating 
Committee Again Denounces New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange 





It is reported that the next associa- 

tion to have the attention of Samuel 
Untermyer, counsel for the Lockwood 
Investigating Committee, is the Suburb- 
an Fire Insurance Exchange of which 
Henry E. Hess is manager. The Buffalo 
rate making organization is also to be 
looked into. 
, At a session of the committee in 
New York this week Mr. Untermyer re- 
turned to his public attacks upon the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange, de- 
claring that it “constituted the most 
flagrant reign of deposition and monop- 
oly in the history of the State.” 

The examination of Willis O. Robb, 
manager of the Exchange, by Samuel 
Untermyer was published in full in The 
Eastern Underwriter of last week. 





NEW COAST MANAGER 





Edwin C. Fox to Go With Fred S. James 
& Co. on July 1; Long Experience 
in Insurance 





Edwin C. Fox has resigned as general 
agent of the North British & Mercan- 
tile for the central and western states 


to become manager of the coast de- 
partment of Fred 8. James & Company 
on July 1. L. P. Terhune will be as- 
sistant manager. 


Mr. Fox’s early experience was in the 
West beginning with the compact office 
in Topeka, Kansas, directed by H. Clark- 
son. He did inspection and rating 
work, later going on the road for the 
Citizens of Missouri as special agent in 
the Rocky Mountain field. After being 
state agent for the North British & 
Mercantile for seven years he was 
transferred to the New York office under 
Assistant United States Manager C. EB. 
Case, his title being general agent. 





PHILADELPHIA COMMITTEE 


The Committee of the General Adjust- 
ment Bureau to investigate losses in 
Philadelphia, consisting of John B. 
Morton, Hugh R. Loudon and Fred A. 
Hubbard has discontinued its work, as 
the matter has been taken up by the 
National Board. 
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ASSETS 


$11,896,417.46 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$8,171,905.10 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$3,724,512.36 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Floaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 

tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 

Personal Effects, Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage, Personal 
Effects Floater, Jewelry Floater, Fine Arts. 
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I attended a socialistic meeting the 
other day, held by one of those extreme 
cults who believe that the growth of 
the capitalistic class and the encroach- 
ment of machines upon the realms of 
hand labor are going to finally put the 
country on the back seat of things. 

Shortly after I met a friend of mine 
who is a doctor in a Western state and 
he told me the following story, which 
may not have any bearing on the ver- 
sion expressed by my socialistic friend, 
and yet is rather interesting as show- 
ing that opportunity, spelled in capital 
letters, still exists in these good old 
United States. 

It seems the doctor read an account 
of the large amount of compensation 
insurance carried by a concern in the 
northern part of the state because of 
the fact that they were engaged in a 
particularly hazardous line of manu- 
facturing, during the course of which 
a large number of their employes were 
accidentally killed and injured each 
year. My doctor friend was not only 
struck by the high percentage of acci- 
dents and deaths, but also with the 
very large amount of money required 
each year to pay premiums on the in- 
surance, but let me tell you the story 
in his own words: 

“I thought this matter over during 
the day and at dinner and during the 
evening. It made such an impression 
on my mind that I didn’t sleep at all 
that night, just paced the floor, think- 
ing, thinking, thinking. The next day 
I took a train and visited the presi- 


dent of the corporation mentioned, hav- 
ing first made a few inquiries in regard 
to their business; briefly this is what 
I said to him: 

“‘T understand that you have just 
purchased a locomotive at a cost of 
thirteen thousand dollars to 40 your 
hauling from the quarry to your plant. 
I understand that you paid out several 
thousand dollars for expert advice and 
sent mechanical engineers East to dis- 
cover just the proper type of locomo- 
tive to buy. I suppose that the entire 
outlay of time and money on the proj- 
ect is in the neighborhood of twenty 
thousand dollars, and yet I observe that 
your losses through injuries to employ- 
es, which, although covered by insur- 
ance, costs you in premiums approxi- 
mately twice as much as you paid for 
the locomotive and the expert opinion.’ 

“‘Quite right,’ said he, they did. 
‘What’s the answer?’ 

“‘The answer,’ said I, ‘is this. I 
am a physician and I have made a 
study of men. I want a job for a year 
with your company: on a part time 
basis. I want an opportunity to ex- 
amine your men, both physically and 
mentally and give them the jobs, 
which, because of the particular indi- 
viduality of each, is less likely to re- 
sult in injuries. 

“ ‘For example: if a man is naturally 
slow in his mental processes, I would 
take him out of the department where 
perhaps danger constantly threatens 
and put him at work somewhere else, 
replacing him by a man whose mind 
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worked at a faster pace, enabling him 
to escape injuries which might over- 
take the former individual. 

“If you spend twenty-five thousand 
dollars on machines to increase your 
output and your profits I believe you 
ean save an equal amount by taking 
better care of your “human” machines.’ 

“To make a long story short, he 
hired me, but the superintendent looked 
askance at my recommendation. I said 
to him one day, ‘Here is a man working 
in a dangerous part of the quarry; he 
is a good workman, but his mind, or 
what we call his “time reaction,” works 
slowly. By reason of this he is unable 
to get out of danger as quickly as an- 
other man might. Take him away from 
this dangerous occupation and put him 
in another part of the plant.’ ‘I'll do 
it,’ said the superintendent, ‘next week.’ 
The following day a big boulder came 
crashing down the side of the quarry; 
eleven men saw it coming and ran to 
safety, the twelfth man, the one I had 
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in mind, couldn’t get his thoughis to. 
gether in time, was in a way paralyzed 
by the approaching danger, got caught 
by the boulder and severely injured, 
After that the superintendent began to 
sit up and I had my way. 

“At the end of the year they offered 
to pay me ten thousand dollars a year 
to stay on the job and said I was the 
best investment they had ever made.” 

Now the point I want to make is that 
this doctor, with a practice that per. 
haps paid him two or three thousand 
dollars a year, saw an opportunity: not 
only saw it, but grasped it, put it into 
execution and created a job for him- 
self that had, heretofore, so far as [ 
know, never existed. 

This is only one instance of a thov- 
sand opportunities that are all around 
us, and I believe that a man in any 
line of work by doing a little original 
thinking can oftentimes place himself 
in a position where he will make two 
dollars grow on his salary ticket where 
only one grew before. 

It may be true that machines and 
the capitalists are having things much 
their own way, that they haven't yet 
caught up to the opportunities that still 
exist for initiative, and in my judgment 
they never will. 


Hhanlrag Mark _ 


THE DOG IN THE CASE 

Perhaps the strangest automobile 
case on record came up in Boston last 
week when the Suffolk County Superior 
Court was asked to determine whether 
a dog can exercise due care in his use 
of the city streets. 

The owner of the dog is suing the 
automobile owner for $1,000, alleging 
that his car ran over the dog, killing 
it, last October. Now the Court has to 
decide whether the plaintiff is correct 
in contending that the dog “was in the 
exercise of due care” when he was run 
down by the defendant’s car. 

If the plaintiff wins, will the insur- 
ance companies be called upon to pay 
such damages in the future? 








VAN ALSTINE A COPPER 


Seen at the dinner of the National 
Police Conference here last week was 
W. N. Van Alstine, formerly special a8- 
ent up-State, and now a member of 
Rogers & Ashe, Inc., local agents at 
Little Falls, and secretary-treasurer of 
the Little Falls Fibre Company. Asked 
for an explanation it developed that he 
is a member of the board of police and 
fire commissioners of Little Falls. In 
that capacity he attended the confer- 
ence here, with a new gold badge “and 
everything.” 





Automobile insurance has become 42 
important branch in the insurance busi- 
ness, and its importance has been el- 
phasized by the heavy losses it has in- 
curred 
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Barry’s Wonderful 
Feats of Oratory 


FIGHTS CALLIOPE AND BAND 
But Successfully Talks to Field Men 


and Blue Goose; Latter’s 
' Great Dinner 








James Victor Barry, of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, who knows about 100,000 of 
the million insurance men in America 
and who is equally at home delivering 
his delightful and inimitable addresses 
pefore a crowd of map clerks, or indus- 
trial agents or presidents of companies, 
had the most difficult oratorical job of 
his life in Newark on Monday of this 
week. He had been asked to address 
the Field Men’s Club at noon. and the 
Blue Goose at night. 

The prospect before him presented 
no terrors to the experienced Mr. Barry, 
put when he arrived in Newark he found 
an election in progress, the most enter- 
prising of the eontestants being Mr. 
Gillen who was running for election as 
Mayor. To exeite interest of voters 
Mr. Gillen had imported a lot of Sioux 
Indians in feathers and war paint who 
were put in an automobile preceded 
by another automobile containing a cal- 
liope. The instrument was of the Bar- 
num & Bailey variety and could be 
heard for two or three miles. After Mr. 
Barry was given a felicitous introduc- 
tion at noon by President Baxter, of the 
Field Club, he started to tell one of his 
get-the-point-quickly stories, and had 
just about reached the snapper when 
the first notes of the calliope were 
heard a couple of miles down the street. 
From that time for the next ten min- 
utes it was a duel between Mr. Barry 
and the instrument. Sometimes Barry 
won, sometimes the calliope. Gradually, 
however, Mr. Barry was being given the 
cecision, but just as he was about to 
tell his funniest story, the calliope 
passed the restaurant where the lunch- 
eon was held playing the national an- 
them. All stood at attention until this 
tune was succeeded by “Hot Time in 
the Old Town Tonight.” The speaker 
decided that this was no place to tell 
funny stories and he switched to in- 
spirational poetry by Edgar Guest, of 
the “Detroit Free Press,” and Robert 
Service, the Yukon poet. 

The Blue Goose Dinner 

After the meeting, during which L. H. 
F. Peck, of the Providence-Washington, 
one of the most distinguished of the 
Jersey field men, was elected president 
for the ensuing year, Mr. Barry and Car- 
roll L. DeWitt, assistant United’ States 
manager of the Eagle, Star & British 
Dominions, the Urbaine and the Na- 
tionale, who had also been a speaker, 
were taken for a ride around the city 
by Frederick Ackerman, of the Nationa) 
Union, representing the New Jersey 
Field Club, and were finally driven to 
the new building of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe and the Globe Indem- 
nity Company where 368 insurance men 
were on hand to attend the dinner of 
the Blue Goose. Here was a good- 
natured, good humored, merry audience 
such as would gladden-any speaker's 
heart. Mr. Barry arose following a 
most graceful introduction by Hugh R. 
Loudon, toastmaster. He was greeted 
with a whirlwind of applause. Dang- 
ling his Lord Morley eyeglasses, Mr. 
Barry started out to tell his famous 
story about the mixed-up corpses. As 
he did so, the blare of a trumpet and 
the bang of a drum were heard in the 
distance. A shade of pallor was noticed 
on the speaker’s face, but collecting his 
thoughts, he started in. Louder grew 
the music and the bang of the drum. 
The Gillen paraders were at it again. 
The noise of the music was increased 

the shouts of the crowd, but Mr. 
was game and wound up in tri- 
umph. As it will be seen, Mr. Barry 


a very prominent part in all the. 


Newark proceedings and the only pro- 























CASH CAPITAL 
$12,000,000 


Gale Sweeps City-- Loss is $1,000,000! 


No, 


N. Y. Tribune, May 5, 1921. 


this isn’t the Tornado belt. 


It’s New York City, where there is 


so little windstorm 


effect 


insurance in 
that this loss of $1,000,000 


will most likely have to be borne 
by the individual property owner 
rather than the insurance compa- 


nies. 


The storm reported above cer- 
tainly disproves any theory that 
Windstorms are confined to restrict- 
ed sections of the country. And if 
no section is immune from wind- 
storm damage, no section should 
be without Windstorm Insurance. 
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cedure in which he did not join was 
the singing of the following song at the 
Newark dinner: 

There was a little goose 

Who lived in our town, 

He was most unhappy ‘till the rain 

came down. 

Then he shook his little feathers 

As it trickled down his back, 

And opened his little mouth and said, 

“Quack, Quack!” 

Lots of Good Fellowship 

For sheer spontaneity and good fel- 
lowship the Blue Goose dinner Monday 
night was in a class by itself. It 
proved conclusively that the Blue Goose 
is here with all feathers flying. Con- 
gratulations are in order to W. E. Mal- 
lalieu, Hugh R. Loudon, A. Duncan Reid, 
Carroll L. DeWitt, Frederick Ackerman, 
Fred Breen and the others for all they 
did to make the affair such a great suc- 
cess. 

Among those put in the rudderless 
row boat for a swim in the pond were 
A. Duncan Reid, president of the Globe 
Indemnity Company; E. C. Stokes, Unit- 
ed States manager of the Royal Ex- 
change; and William P. Young, man- 
ager of the National Automobile Under- 
writers’ Conference. 

The event illustrated the resources of 
the new building of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe and the Globe Indem- 
nity. To crowd in 370 diners in one 
room and then to serve them as weil 
as they are served at some hotels and 
better than in others was no small 
achievement. 

Stickpin For Ackerman 

E. D. Marr, of St. Louis, head of the 
Blue Goose, gave greetings. Paul E. 
Rudd, of Milwaukee, the national secre- 
tary, was introduced. On behalf of the 
Blue Goose, Clarence A. Ludlum pre- 
sented Fred Ackerman with a stickpin 
because of Mr. Ackerman’s remarkable 
feat in inducing a couple of hundred 
men to sign applications to join the 
Blue Goose. Ernest Palmer of the Na- 
tional Board, made one of the hits of 
the evening in a funny talk. 





PRESIDENT READ’S TRIP 





Head of Camden Fire Insurance Asso- 
ciation Accompanies City Council 
Committee on Fire Dept. Trip 





President E. E. Read, Jr., of the Cam- 
den Fire Insurance Association, and 
Ross Davis, of the Philadelphia Fire 
Department, accompanied the City 
Council committee and Chief Peter B. 
Carter of the Camden force in making 
the annual inspection of the fire depart- 
ment of Camden, N. J., on Thursday, 
May 5. 

The comprehensive survey included 
all of the fire stations, the apparatus 
and other equipments and the person- 
nel of the force. After getting an inti- 
mate knowledge of conditions, Chief 
Davis, who has visited and is conver- 
sant with the protection of numerous 
municipalities in the United States, de- 
clared: that no community is better pro- 
tected than is the West Jersey metrop- 
olis. President Read called attention 
to Camden being the first American city 
that has completely motorized its ap- 
paratus, seven-tenths of which is elec- 
trically operated. He stated that he 
would advise the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters of the high state of 
efficiency of Camden’s service. Chief 
Carter highly commended the two pla- 
toon system and the improvement in 
the service since the system was intro- 
duced in Camden. 





PENN. RAILROAD LOSSES 


The fire record of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is an illustration of the won- 
derful work which can be done by em- 
ployes in fire prevention work. The 
1920 record shows that the company’s 
men, drilled and prepared for fire ex- 
tinguishing work, reduced the loss on 
the 233 fires which occurred during the 
year to one-eighth of one per cent. The 
total losses amounted to $28,725.65, the 
insurance valution being $23,000,000. 
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No Such Thing As 
Cheap Auto Insurance 


SO SAYS BROKER H. A. BAYERN 





Advises Automobile Owners to Take 
Out $100 Deductible; Pays 
in End 





Herman A. Bayern, president of the 
M. L. Bayern Co., Inc., specialists in 
automobile insurance, is author of a 
copyrighted article, “Cutting the Insur- 
ance Bill in Half,” which appears in the 
current number of “Auto Row Gossip,” 
a publication which is issued in Colum- 
bus Circle, and the associate editors of 
which are the representatives of a 
number of motor car companies. Mr. 
Bayern says: 

There is no such thing as cheap in- 
surance. Behind every cut-rate is a 
cut in protection, however disguised. 
But there is such a thing as luxury in 
insurance. And the way to reduce costs 
is to cut out the luxuries. To what ex- 
tent can an owner economize by this 
means? He can cut the insurance bill 
in half. 

What is the luxury? Certainly not 
liability. That is the first cover. No 
man can say his house and home are 
insured until he is protected from jury 
decisions. An auto owner can never 
tell when a child may hurl himself 
under the wheels—and later exhibit his 
crippled body before a wrought-up jury. 
An auto owner unprotected in this re- 
spect stands to lose not only his car— 
that is a small matter—but his entire 
property. 

(Property damage is also not a luxury. 
Striking a show window may involve a 
damage suit for much more than the 
automobile is worth. Theft means total 
loss. Fire may also mean a total loss. 

There is only one other thing to be 
protected against—collision. And here 
a lot of money may be spent, although 
comparatively little is at stake. Rates 
for full collision insurance were in- 
creased 60 per cent on April 15th, with 
the result that this coverage costs 
more than all the others put together. 
Still, the insurance companies do not 
expect profit in this line. 

Why Full Coverage Is So Expensive 

The reason for the expensive rate on 
full coverage collision insurance in 
New York City is the frequency of small 
losses due to collision. An accident 
may be trivial and the amount paid in 
settlement of the repair bill very small, 
but the overhead costs to the insur- 
ance company may be greater than if 
the car had been a total loss. These 
heavy administrative costs in settling 
small losses are reflected in the rates 
and the assured is paying for much 
more than mere protection. That is 
why I call full coverage on collision a 
luxury. 

Now if the small accidents are elimi- 
nated the insurance company can afford 
to give much better terms that is, can 
charge a much lower premium and still 
give protection against the losses fhat 
would really hurt the assured. 

To accommodate persons willing to 
make this great saving the $50 and $100 
deductible clauses are devised. They 


provide that the auto owner shall.carry 
his own insurance up to $50 or $100 on 
each and every loss, as the case may be. 
The company is then not responsible 
for losses up to $50 (or $100) and if 
the loss is greater the company pays 
all above the specified deduction. 
An Illustration 

To make this clearer, let us take the 
following illustration. An owner de 
sires full insurance coverage for a car 
costing about $2,500, which is equipped 
with approved locking device and bump- 
er. He would pay as follows: 
Liability—limits, $10,000 to $20,- 

AE Eee $ 





Property damage—limit $2,000. 26.45 
ye ll, GRE ee ee pee ee 92.25 
Tornado, Earthquake, Hail, Riot, 
Civil Commotion, or Insurrec- 
CN Se i ohn dbes A ee 10.00 
Total without Collision ... .$260.08 
With Full Collision............ 299.52 
$559.60 
With $50 deductible...... 159.60 
$419.68 
Total without Collision........ $260.08 
Total without Collision........ $260.08 
With $100 deduct...... 64.67 
$324.75 


As can be seen from the above fig- 
ures, instead of paying $559.60 for full 
insurance coverage, an owner can take 
the $100 deductible clause, at a cost of 
only $324.75. The difference is a sav- 
ing of $234.85, with which amount any 
careful owner can more than pay small 
collision losses. 

The desirability of this method is so 
obvious that recently the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Conference, and 
the automobile committee of the Na- 
tional Workmen’s Service Bureau, two 
organizations which formulate the poli- 
cies of practically all the important re- 
liable insurance companies, seriously 
considered abolishing full collision cov- 
erage entirely. A spirit of “live-and-let- 
live” alone prevented this move. Sev- 
eral important companies, however, act- 
ing independently, no longer deal in the 
luxury of full collision coverage. 





ARRANGE FOR OUTING 


The William Street Club held a meet- 
ing on Tuesday night at which was dis- 
cussed -plans for the big Summer out- 
ing of that body. The William Street 
Club has a large membership, includ- 
ing some of the most. enterprising 
young men on the Street. 





TO INSURE JITNEYS 

Jitneys are to be insured by the new 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Company of 
New Jersey, which is to be ready for 
business next week. The principal of- 
fice will be in Newark. Jitney owners 
have stock worth $13,500. The author- 
ized capital is $100,000. George L. 
Record, prominent in the state, ig ao- 
tive in the Company. 





Cantwell & Bromley, Inc., of Utica, 
N. Y., is preparing to move into larger 
quarters on the first floor of the Mann 
Building, Genesee and Broad streets. 
The increase in the various lines of in- 
surance has necessitated the change. 





A. H. TRIMBLE, Prest. 


Capital $500,000.00 





The Superior Fire Insurance Co. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 
EDWARD HEER, Sec’y and Treas. 


Why not make room in your agency for a conservatively managed, 
medium-sized American Company whose indemnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear inspection for nearly half a century? 


Surplus to Policy Holders $981,011.90 
Assets $2,644,765.88 








102 Years of Service 


Losses Paid over $195,000.000 





“WORLD” CABLE ABOUT ALL-AMERICAN BROKERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


Brokers, Inc., that the spirit of this 
time is fundamentally the same as the 
spirit of 1776—that America is still mili- 
tant in defense of her independence, 
that the United States are still joined 
together for freedom, and that the 
American people are still loyal to their 
own institutions.’ 

“A general meeting of representatives 
of the large British insurance compa- 
nies will be held next week to consider 

iat action should. be taken in regard 
to the advertisement. It is probable 
that it will be decided to have the ques- 
tion asked in the House of Commons, 
so that the Government can officially 
deny that the companies are subsi- 
dized.” 

Statement By All American Brokers 

The New York “World” on Monday of 
this week ran this story: 

“Secretary John A. Hastings of All 
American Brokers, Inc., No. 19 West 
44th Street, has asked ‘The World’ to 
deny for him the report in a recent 
‘World’ cable dispatch from London 
that his organization, which is made up 
of insurance men, was created as gn 
Irish political movement to fight British 
business in America. The charge was 
made by British insurance companies 
who resented an advertisement pub- 
lished in the ‘Nation’ by the All Ameri- 
can Brokers in which the latter alleged 
that the larger part of the insurance 
industry of America is owned or con- 
trolled by British interests and that the 
big British insurance companies in 
America are subsidized by the British 
Government. 

“Our organization is not an Irish po- 
litical movement,’ said Mr. Hastings, 
‘but a purely commercial enterprise. It 
is our intention to break the hold the 
big British insurance companies have 

‘on the insurance business here, and I 
predict that within three years we will 
be rid of all foreign competitors. The 
first British company entered New 
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York in 1871, and was followed by many 
others. These companies had large sur- 
pluses and made a drive for American 
business, as a result of which many 
American marine insurance companies 
were driven from business. The British 
companies for years had things their 
Own way until the World War gave the 
American: insurance companies a 
chance -to again enter the marine 
market. At the conclusion of the war 
the American companies were compet: 
ing on an equal basis with all British 
and foreign companies. What we claim 
is that the British companies, backed by 
their Government, have started a cam- 
paign to regain the control they lost 
during the war, and this is what we 
propose to prevent.’ ” 





PHILADELPHIA AUTO THEFTS 

Superintendent Mills of the Philadel- 
phia Police Department, commenting on 
the disappearance of twenty-one auto- 
mobiles in that city over Sunday, hav- 
ing a total value of $40,951, said: 

“In watching for violations of park- 
ing regulations policemen frequently 
report cases where cars are left stand- 
ing unattended in small streets for ten 
and twelve hours. If motorists would 
exercise as much care in looking after 
their cars as they would in case of 
other property of equal value there 
would be few thefts.” 





APPOINT LOUISVILLE AGENTS 

The National Surety Company has 
announced the appointment of John J. 
McHenry & Co., No. 612 Columbia 
Building, Louisville, Ky., as general ag- 
ents, and of Vetter & Smith, No. 422 
Marion E. Taylor building, Louisville, 
as district agents. 





Investigators sent out by claim de 
partments are deserving of apprecia- 
tion for their conscientious work in 
spite of offers of bribes and rebates. 








_ New York 
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Auto Owner Should 
Have Clear Title 


DECREASE NUMBER OF THEFTS 





“Prominent Underwriter Believes State 
Can Solve Auto Theft Pioblem; 
Information at Source 





Insurance company representatives 
will attend on May 19 at the Automo- 
bile Club the important meeting of the 
metropolitan- section of the Society of 
Automotive -Engineers when the- pre- 
yention of automobile thefts and the re.- 
covery of stolen cars will be the chief 
topics of discussion. ‘Members, more- 
over, of the. Underwriters’ Laboratories 
of Chicago, the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce and the New 
York City Police Department will be 
present to review the work now being 
done to check auto thieves and: to sub- 
mit various new schemes intended to 
improve the present situation. Far too 
many cars are still being taken to per- 
mit of any slackening in the active cam- 
paign to protect motor car owners. 

The National Automobil® Chamber of 
Commerce is trying to improve the 
means of -concealing identification 
marks on car bodies and the Police 
Department is devoting its energies 
chiefly to the problem of recovering 
stolen cars. Written reports on all the 
various aspects of this tremendously 
vital subject will be submitted by those 
who are making special investigations. 

Apropos of the meeting at the Auto- 
mobile Club one of the prominent un- 
derwriters on William Street says: 

“The meeting should be productive of 
good results, for the prevention of auto- 
mobile thievery is a real problem. Rep- 
resentatives from various insurance 
companies, from the Underwriters’ Lab- 
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oratories of Chicago, from the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, and 
from the Police Department will be 
present to take part in the discussion. 
The narration of -their experiences 
should provide some interesting infor- 
mation. 

“But it seems to me that the real so- 
lution lies in the hands of thée®State. 
If there Were a law to'the effect that a 
person applying for an owner’s license 
must first present a clear title to the 
automobile, there would be an appreci- 
able decrease in the number of stolen 
ears. A prospective purchaser of an 
automobile would consequently be care- 
ful to assure himself that he was going 
to obtain a clear title to the automobile 
for which he was to spend his good 
money. 

“When a person contemplates pur- 
chasing a house, he is particular to in- 
quire concerning the title. Then why 
should he not be equally as particular 
concerning the title to the automobile 
which he wishes to own? It would not 
be a difficult task to provide the manu- 
facturer of automobiles with blanks so 
that he could fill in the various numbers 


and a description of the car, and then 
pass On an individual blank with each 
auto. 

“As the wholesaler disposed of the 
automobile he could fill in the neces- 
sary information concerning the sale. 
The retailer would then present this 
blank with the auto to the lay-purchaser, 
checking up the numbers and descrip- 
tion at the time of sale, thus assuring 
the purchaser that he is obtaining clear 
title. 

“The owner, in applying for his li- 
cense, would be called upon to present 
this blank to the official issuing the li- 
cense. He would have a copy of the 
information thereon filed for future ref- 
erence, devising some cross reference 
system to facilitate the checking up 
which might be occasioned later. For 
every time the automobile changed own- 
ership there would be need for using his 
file to check the title. 

“The expense of maintaining such a 
system would more than repay the 
State if a small additional license fee 
were charged. The State expends large 
sums each year in recovering stolen 
cars as well as in attempting to prevent 


the practice of automobile thievery. It 
is true, also, that the insurance com- 
panies are put to big expense, but if 
the number of losses were decreased to 
any appreciable extent a decrease in 
rates would be a natural consequence. 

“Knowing this to be true, the auto 
mobile owner would not seriously object 
to a higher license fee, for he would 
more than savé the amount of the fee 
by the difference in the rates which the 
insurance companies could then afford 
to offer him.” 





$8,000,000 RIOT LINE 

Applications for a line of $8 000 000 
riot, strike and civil commotion insur- 
ance were submitted to western depart 
ments at Chicago Saturday on behalf 
of the Ohio traction company which op- 
erates interurban lines from Cleveland 
to Akron, Canton and other Ohio cities, 
and were approved by the underwriters 
in those departments, but before the 
business actually was bourd the strike 
in anticipation of which the company 
was seeking the coverage became ef- 
fective, and of course the rates were 
boosted accordingly. The company was 
reluctant to pay the higher rate and 
probably will be without coverage dur- 
ing the strike. 
NEW SPECIAL AGENT OF GLENS 

FALLS 

R. Coleman Rice has taken up the 
work of Virginia special agent of the 
Gieus Falls, succeeding R. E. Michaels, 
Jr., who recently resigned to become 
associated with Parr & Parr, Baltimore. 
Virginia, Maryland and District of Co- 
lumbia were traveled by Mr. Michaels, 
but the Glens Falls decided to divide 
the territory, assigning Virginia to Mr. 
Rice and Maryland and District of Co- 
lumbia to A. E. Scrymgeous, formerly 
special agent of the Home. 

Peabody & Mcliver, 91 William Street, 
have been admitted to the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange. 
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COLUMBIA 


Insurance Co., New Jersey 


Looking Forward— 


Representation of the Columbia means to the 
_ progressive American Agent membership in an under- 
writing family which through its various departments 
and connections offers complete facilities for fire, 
marine and casualty business, and unlimited possibili- 
ties for growth. 


Allied Offices of Service and Progress 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 

Head Office, 100 William St., New York 
Western Department, Ins. Exchange, Chicago 
Pacific Coast, 222 Sansome St., San Francisco 


MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 
DEPARTMENTS 
27 William Street 
New York 





Norwich Union 

Indemnity Co., 

45 John Street 
New York 
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All About Insurance 
In Far-Away India 


HISTORY OF NORTHERN BRANCH 








Difficulties of Getting Started and of 
Finding Efficient Clerks Described 
By Native 





The Northern Assurance has been un- 
usually successful in India, and the 
work was all done in six years. One of 
the natives employed in the Indian 
branch, Mahadev Krishna, tells about 
it in the current issue of the Northern 
Assurance’s Home Office paper. Says 
Krishna: 

The second day of November is mem- 
orable in the history of the Indian 
Branch of the Northern Assurance 
Company, Ltd. It was on this day in 
1914 that C. C. Adams opened it, and its 
present manager, N. S. D. Pocock, who 
has contributed so much to its success, 
breathed the Indian air for the first 
time. 

India is a country to which fire insur- 
ance is unknown to nine-tenths of its 
literate class, which, according to offi- 
cial statistics, is even below 10 per cent 
of its population. It is only the few 
business people of the highest order in 
the capital cities that are conversant 
with such Western institutions. Biz 
European mercantile houses were not 
many prior to 1910, but the number has 
since considerably increased. The only 
class of insurance that an average In- 
dian knows is life, but he regards that 
with an unfavorable impression owing 
to the bubble of many bogus companies 
of which we had a large crop in the 
Swadeshi days. 

The sole local management of the 
Northern was at one time practically 
in the hands of a few agents, strewn 
here and there. It had business rela- 
tions among a class of people who en- 
tertain a prejudice for insurance in gen- 
eral. The country does not provide 
travelling facilities far in the interior 
where valuable business centres are lo- 
cated, and, above all, the land is in- 
habited by sensitive people susceptible 
to religious instincts. The value of 
moral hazard among people who seek 
protection not to meet a remote prob- 
ability but a positive contingency, can 
better be imagined than described. 

Just fancy the prospects of a man 
directed to develop the Company’s busi- 
ness in a2 foreign land with such ad- 
verse conditions. A man less coura- 
geous than Mr. Adam would not have 
withstood the many disappointments 
that lay in his path. It is beyond the 
scope of this contribution to narrate 
the many specific events that took place 
since his arrival in 1911. Suffice it to 
say that the pendulum of his success 
was oscillating between hope and de- 
spair. During this period every stage 
was marked with something unusual. 
Words would not convey the meaning 
which they ordinarily represent. A 
traveler’s bungalow could accommodate 
a visitor. Midnights would not be less 
hot than mid-days. Trains reached 
with great difficulty would not carry a 
passenger. Servants would not hesi- 
tate to defy the master. Nature itself 
seemed to be cruel in his case. The 
culminating point in this respect was 
reached when everything was being ar- 
ranged both here and at the Home 
Office with.a view to opening the 
branch on October 1, 1914, and the 
steamer that carried the important mail 


a 


would not cross the water in the ap- 
pointed time owing to the declaration 
of the Great War. 


Coming to the progress made since 
the establishment of the office, mention 
must be made of his only colleague, 
N. S. D. Pocock. It is doubtful whether 
the branch would have been what it is 
today but for the valuable assistance 
of this gentleman. 

On the first day the office was op- 
ened, in a small hall, without any show 
and with few risks on its registers, the 
staff consisted of three, a European 
manager, an Indian clerk, and a Ooriya 
bearer, each typical! of his class. With 
no record for reference or a precedent 
to follow, Mr. Adam commenced deal- 
ing with the few cases of his own crea- 
tion in a manner befitting his present 
high position. My duties then consist- 
ed of anything and everything except, 
of course, insurance; They ranged 
from cleaning downwards to supervis- 
ing upwards, such as carrying loads, de- 
livering letters, receiving stationery, 
typing, drawing, corresponding, and 
what not! The office porter, (bearer), 
with his ears always on the alert, on 
hearing the sound of a bell would at 
once jump into the manager’s room 
and stand at a distance with all atten- 
tion to hear his master’s voice. In a 
studied Indian tone the Sahib would 
say in his broken Hindustani: “A dek- 
ko tum nichoo jao our hotelmese oha 
lao.” Out comes the messenger to me 
and says “Apko Sab salam diya hai,” 
meaning Mr. Adam wants me. I en- 
ter his room only to hear “I don’t want 
you. I asked the idiot to go downstairs 
and get tea from the Bristol grill!” 

What a great contrast with the pres- 
ent gigantic office and its unwieldly 
furniture, the whole space flooded with 
books, registers and papers that keep 
seven Europeans fully engaged from 
early morning to sunset. Little did I 
dream then that I would be occupying 
a central seat amongst an Indian staff, 
sixty strong, dealing with block limits, 
retentions, re-insurances, _ etc. Our 
present net fire premiums figures 
should bring us level or above any oth- 
er Colonial or Home Branch, of which 
Head Office may be proud. 

The staff of British insurance offices 
in Calcutta is generally comprised of 
a limited number of European officers 
and a train of Bengali clerks. The Ba- 
boos, a dignified term applied to the 
Indian clerks, come from a very poor 
class. Their educational qualifications 
are low. They are modest to a fault, 
and for the most part credulous to the 
extreme. They are fit to do work of 
a mechanical nature only. Through the 
difficulty of a foreign language and 
through lack of knowledge they are 
likely to commit serious blunders. 
Hence, it has become absolutely neces- 
sary to have all their work always 
checked by Europeans. 

A service friend being asked to ex- 
plain what is meant by the word “re- 
tention” and to give a concrete exam- 
ple is reported to have said: “Owing to 
the high price and scarcity of paper 
during the war, the Head Office in- 
structed us to use the envelopes in 
which the office receives communica- 
tion daily for scribbling paper as a 
measure of economy. Accordingly, the 
office sweeper began to retain all the 
serviceable rubbish in the waste paper 
basket. This constitutes retention, for 
is it not that which is retained?” 

The Northern is exceptionally for- 
tunate in the selection of its Indian 
staff. They are above the average. 
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UNDERWRITER 


AFTER CARELESS SMOKERS —— 
“Safeguarding America Against Fire,” “‘STRONG AS THE STRONGEST’ 


the official monthly publication of the The Northern Assurance 00, 


National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
has for the leading article in its May (LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 183% 


issue startling facts and figures under 
the title “Matches-Smoking, plus Care- Entered United States 1854 
id° - = = $117,000,000 


lessness.” It makes some really con- 

structive suggestions to the tobacco in- Losses Pai 

dustry that every thoughtful citizen, be Losses Paid in U. S. $44,000,000 

he smoker or non-smoker, may well de- Eastern and Southern Departments 
55 JOHN STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 





sire to see adopted. On the first page 
is a striking cartoon on this same sub- 
ject. 
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Home Office: Squire Building, Eighty-one John St. New York City 


Underwriters Subscriptions $525,000.00 


Local Agents with limited facilities can increase 
their underwriting capacity to a considerable extent 
by communicating with Squire Co., Inc., Attorney- 
in-Fact. 
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Promotions Reward 
Long Service Period 


LOSS AND AGENCY DEP’T HEADS 








Fred A. Johnston Was With Charles 
Lyman Case in Chicago; C. D. 
Sheffe’s Experience 





When Fred A. Johnston received the 
title of superintendent of the loss de- 
partment, and Christopher D. Sheffe 
the title of superintendent of agents, 
Charles Lyman Case, United States 
Manager of the London Assurance 
Corporation, recognized efficient work 
which they have performed for the 


company during a long association. 
Mr. Johnston, who was born in Scot- 
land fifty-six years ago, has been in 
the insurance business thirty years. 
He was educated in Edinburgh, where 
he studied law, and came to this coun- 
try in 1890, entering the service of the 
London Assurance Corporation at Chi- 
cago in its Western Department. Mr. 
Case was manager of that department 
then. 

When Mr. Case received the appoint- 
ment of United States manager for the 
London Assurance in 1892, Mr. Johns- 
ton came to New York with him. For 
the first few years his duties were in 
the underwriting department, but about 
twenty-five years ago Mr. Johnston was 
transferred to the loss department. 
There he gradually assumed additional 
duties until he was doing the actual 
work of a loss department superinten- 
dent. Consequently, his new title 
brings him no new duties. Mr. Johns- 
ton, it might be of interest to note, is 
the only man in the New York City 
office now who was with Mr. Case 
when he was manager in Chicago. 

Christopher D. Sheffe, now superin- 
tendent of agents, and formerly in 


charge of the Eastern and Southern 
underwriting departments as chief ex- 
aminer, has been in the insurance busi- 
ness for the past eighteen years. And 
he, like Mr. Johnston, has been in the 
service of the London Assurance dur- 
ing his career in the insurance world. 
Mr. Sheffe’s career is an example for 
the office boy of today for he made 
his beginning as a file clerk in the New 
York City office of the company. As 
his knowledge of the business kept 
pace with his advance in age, Mr. 
Sheffe worked up through the organi- 
zation to the position of examimer for 
the New England district in 1911. In 
1916, he was promoted to the position 
of chief examiner and placed in charge 
of both the Eastern and Southern un- 
derwriting departments. Mr. Sheffe 
also gradually built up his work and 
for the last few years has been per- 
forming the duties of superintendent. 





BROKER LOSES CASE 





Insured Refused To Pay Premium; Pol- 
icy Had Been Issued For Insured 
as in Former Years 





In the case of Hubert A. Suydam, an 
insurance broker of Bound Brook, N. J., 
against Mrs. Eleanor Houston, tried in 
the Somerset County District Court at 
Somerville, N. J., last week, the plain- 
tiff sued to recover the amount of a pre- 
mium on a policy issued to the defend- 
ant in 1917, the sum of $24.68. The de- 
fendant denied having issued any order 
for the insurance and the broker put 
up the claim that in years gone by the 
defendant had received insurance from 
him under his usual custom, making 
out a new policy about ten days before 
the expiration of the old and sending it 
to the property owner. On this par- 
ticular occasion the defendant did not 
want it and refused to pay for it. Deci- 
sion was rendered in favor of the de 
fendant. 
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CALL FOR A BASKETBALL LEAGUE 





If Interested Get in Touch with H. S. 
Cairns of Home Insurance Com- 
pany, 95 Wil'iam 





Some fire insurance companies in 
New York City had representative 
basketball teams on the floor last sea- 
son, playing independently, and when 
next season comes around, the forma- 
tion of a Basketball League would 
make the games a great deal more in- 
teresting. Not only would there be a 
championship to play for, with perhaps 
a trophy added, ‘but there would be 
friendly rivalry among the interested 
companies. 

It would be only fair to all concerned 
if the games were played under the 
same conditions for all; and one of the 
first duties of the proposed league 
would be coming to an agreement re- 
garding a set of rules or conditions that 
would apply. 

It is requested that all who are in- 
terested get in touch with H. 8. Cairns, 
95 William Street, New York City, who 
after he has received sufficient replies, 


will call a meeting of those interested. . 


He is also ready to book games for the 
Home Insurance Company for next sea- 
son with any of the fire insurance com- 
panies. intending to put out a basketball 
team. Also a few Saturday night games 
out of town. 


KILLS FULL THEFT COVERAGE 





Western Automobile Conference Adopts 
75 Per Cent Clause; No Average 
Losses on Accessories 





The Western Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference last week voted to elim- 
inate the full coverage form for theft 
policies and substitute therefor the re- 
stricted theft indorsement which was 
approved by the governing committee 
of the National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference several weeks ago. 
The change went into effect Monday 
for Cook County, Illinois. Eighty-three 
companies had representatives at the 
conference meeting and the vote on the 
abolition of the full coverage theft pol- 
icy was unanimously favorable. 

In lieu of the full theft cover the new 
form provides that a company shall not 
be liable for loss or damage caused by 
theft, damage or robbery for an amount 
greater than 75 per cent of the actual 
loss sustained and in no event to ex- 
ceed 75 per cent of the amount of fire 
coverage of the policy. Moreover, no 
partial losses shall be paid on the steal- 
ing of accessories, tires, meters, wheels, 
etc., being covered only in case there 
is a total loss. This step taken hy the 
Western Conference follows closely 
that recently made by the marine com- 
panies which have been the heaviest 
sufferers in the country from theft and 
pilferage losses. 
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Editors Talk To 
Insurance Ad Men 


DINNER AT REPUBLICAN CLUB 





A Number of Insurance Executives 
Among Those Present; Extracts 
From Some Papers 





The advertising and publication man- 
agers of the insurance companies and 
the representatives of the insurance 
business press met around the dinner 
tables of the Republican Club in this 
city on Tuesday night. They exchanged 
ideas. It was a large gathering as 
some of the companies which have no 
advertising managers sent executives. 
The advertising and publication man- 
agers have no formal organization, by- 
laws, dues or officers but meet at in- 
tervals to discuss the questions which 
interest them most. They deny that 
they represent a movement to .weed 
out the insurance newspapers, or to 
further the progress of any group of 
papers. Advertising to them is of im- 
portance, but many other subjects are 
discussed. 

Mr. Hitchcock’s Talk 

C. I. Hitchcock, of Louisville; and 
Charles M. Cartwright, of Chicago, 
were represented by Young E. Allison, 
Jr., and George A. Watson, of New 
York, who read their respective papers. 

In his paper Mr. Hitchcock said that 
insurance advertising differs in no way 
from that of other great undertakings 
except that it started late. Continuing 
he declared: 

Insurance advertising differs in no way from 
that of other great undertakings except that it 
started later. Up to a few years ago it had con- 
fined itself to the deadliest of all forms of 
advertising, namely, the static form: the calen- 
dar, the desk blotter, the souvenir picture, the 
card, those dumb visitors who had nothing to 
say and gained no attention because they said 
nothing. In static form it went to the local 
agent and through him to his customer, It 


went into business papers of insurance. if at. 


all. in the same dead-dumb-depressed-form. 
There was the company name; there was the 
amount of its assets; there was the president’s 
or manager’s name, the local agent’s name— 
after that the deluge of forgetfulness. 

Nobody can tell you whether the old type of 
insurance newspaper was so deadly dull be- 
cause insurance did not advertise, or that in- 
surance did not advertise because its business 
papers were so deadly dull. Anyhow, it didn’t 
and they were. 

A change has come. I am glad tc have had, 
to the best of whatever ability I possess, some 
hand in bringing that change about. No paper 
is of any account for reading or for advertising 
unless it is a good paper with character, energy, 
tolerance and power. If it has those qualities 
expressed in its news, its comment and its 
educative features it deserves and gets circula- 
tion. If it has circulation its advertising col- 
umns are of value. And no advertiser should 
be encouraged, permitted even, to kill the value 
of those columns with mere static, dead stuff. 

Of course, the problem has been to move the 
great energetic insurance companies of this 
United States out of static cards and into broad 
pages where American genius for advertising 
and show-windowing ideas, practices and serv- 
ice could set forth their wares. 


I am sure you will be interested in knowing 
that our investigations also led us into the 
effect of advertising in business papers upon 
the non-reader—the general public. Strange as 
it may seem there is a reflection of trade pa- 
pers on the public. Let me take a simple ex- 
ample. An automobile dealer is a subscriber 
to one of the wonderful publications devoted to 
“that branch of business. He is trying to give 
information to a prospective customer and has 
seen an article in his pet automobile paper that 
fits the case. He pulls out his paper and reads 
its comment. In nine cases out oF ten the cus- 
tomer glances at the publication. He sees page 
after page of attractive “say something” adver- 
tising and finally deeply impressed exclaims: 
“What a ot business the automobile indus- 
try is!’’ e has carried away an envious im- 


pression derived from glancing at advertising 
pages, not text matter. 

Advertising can be so worded as to be read 
with satisfaction by every agent 
furthermore every agent 


ou have and 
every other 
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company jealous; make him wish that he rep- 
resented you; make him say to himself: I 
must have that company in my office.” You 
may think this is an extravagant statement 
but I have seen it demonstrated time and time 
again. 

Nearly every mail brings us newspapers 
showing quotations from editorial matter or 
adaptations from text or advertising revised 
to fit the need of some situation. 

Iv feel, therefore, that the attention value of 
advertising in at least this Business Paper of 
Insurance has given its readers a far greater 
appreciation of their own business. 


Mr. Cartwright’s Paper 
Mr. Cartwright’s paper included these 
observations: 


Those of us who were reared and trained in 
the daily newspaper field experienced doubtless 
something of a shock in observing conditions 
that existed some years ago in insurance trade 
journalism, I remember, for example, after I 
had left my position as a reporter in Chicago 
and took up work with the old Western Un- 
derwriter, we bought a Chicago publication 
“Black and White.” In making a survey of 
this publication’s business we found that it 
had exactly 60 paid subscribers. Yet at that 
time it had some very juicy and succulent ad- 
vertising contracts especially from the life in- 
surance companies. We were _changing our 
paper at that time from a semi-monthly into 
a weekly publication. Mr. Wohlgemuth, the 
founder of the Western Underwriter which 
originally was the Ohio Underwriter, had 
worked up a very respectable subscription list 
in Ohio, Michigan and West Virginia. I think 
if I recall it, he had something like 1,500 sub- 
scribers at that time. When we took over 
“Black and White,” which was a.monthly we 
offered to all the advertisers to give, not only 
the benefit of the combined circulation of the 
two papers, but to run their copy in every 
issue. Imagine, therefore, my surprise, when 
some of the life insurance companies imme- 
diately reduced their advertising to about one- 
fifth of what it was before and some cut out 
entirely. It was my initial bow into the busi- 
ness side of insurance journalism. I could not 
understand it. It seemed to me that insurance 
advertising was not placed on a business basis. 
The more I investigated, the more convinced 
I was that the whole foundation of placing in- 
surance advertising was wrong. Regardless of 
the meager circulation a paper had, notwith- 
standing its lack of merit, the companies 
seemed to feel that it was up to them to keep 
in business a set of men who would either 
write up and write down institutions and 
whose sole object seemed to be to maneuver 
about to get a few extra dollars for additional 
copies for an elaborate write up. : 

It seemed to me that here was an opportunity 
to try at least to change in some degree the 
attitude of insurance companies toward insur- 


Surplus : 
Line Capacity 
OCAL AGENTS can find ample 


capacity and attentive service for 
handling their Excess Lines in our 


ance papers that were operated on a strictly 
business basis, _We took the position then, 
as. we do now that the insurance companies 
do not owe the insurance papers a single cent 
in the way of patronage or support. 
insurance paper is unable to give value re- 
ceived, then it should not be recognized in any 
way. As I look at it from the editorial stand- 
point an insurance paper must be able to pro- 
duce an article that can be sold, that will at- 
tract attention among insurance readers and 
that will be recognized by the rank and file as 
a publication that is worth while. If it is im- 
possible for an editorial force to make a gen- 
eral appeal to the insurance men of the country, 
then the sooner that publication. is eliminated 
entirely the better it will be for the business. 

I am not overlooking the fact that much is 
required of publishers and editors of insurance 
papers outside of the regular routine of getting 
out a paper. They perform a diversified service. 
Their work behind the scenes is often very 
important. To me the greatest work that an 
insurance paper has to do is in the way ot 
education service. Its aim should be at all 
times to raise the standard of insurance rep- 
resentatives, to add to their store of knowl- 
edge, to keep them well informed and to more 
fully equip them for the various positions that 
they occupy in their special line of work. If 
a paper, therefore is able to make itself val- 
uable and if a man feels that by paying the 
subscription price, he is getting. not only his 
money’s worth but much more, circulation will 
take care of itself, I do not mean that the 
business department of a paper can sit idly by 
and expect subscribers to voluntarily send in 
their subscriptions. I do mean, however, that 
if a paper is gotten out that has a general 
appeal to readers and is regarded as valuable, 
subscription salesmen can dispose of its goods. 

Je have often tested our own men in this 
direction. Just the other day, I thought I 
would try an experiment to test this feature. 
I asked one of our men to go to three western 
departments and get permission of the man- 
agers to work among the examiners and de- 
partment heads. He succeeded in getting 32 
subscriptions in a single day. His arguments 
were directed almost entirely along educational 
lines by showing these men the advantage of 
keeping abreast with the times. knowing what 
is going on in the business, improving their 
opportunities and, therefore, becoming more 


" valuable to their employer. 


The publications that are simply relying on 
the Journal of Commerce or daily insurance 
columns in other papers or other exchanges to 
get their material cannot. in my opinion, pro- 
duce a publication that will prove a circulation 
getter. The men who are actually reading the 
insurance papers, want original stuff. Every 
page of the paper should show evidence of 
enterprise, hard work and discrimination. A 
real insurance newspaper today is required to 
pay out hundreds of dollars every issue for 
news service. 


Surplus Line Department. 
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NEW YORK 
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It has been our experience that it is abso. 
lutely necessary to publish a paper that wily 
appeal very strongly to the agent and satisfy 
his needs, in order to build up a large circuylq. 
tion especially in the medium sized communi. 
ties, 

One thing to be noted about trade papers 
including insurance papers, and that is the 
selective character of the circulation. 
the total circulation of all insuranc< 


might seem small compared with th. tota| 
number of insurance agents it probably iicludes 
the producers of 80 or % per cent of tle pre. 
miums. 

Another thing for the advertiser to re:ember 
is that a live insurance paper creates bysj. 
ness. We got the blame in advance for creat. 


ing the hail insurance business, for ¢<ample, 


Yet, the company that complained of oy; 
publicity on hail insurance is writing mre hajj 
business than ever. An insurance paj cr that 
mentions a new kind of insurance ll get 
letters, and perhaps telegrams, asking where 
it can be placed. A trade paper that i giving 
service is constantly stimulating and elping 
its readers. A Chicago broker not g ago 
told me that a certain article on burg!iry jp. 
surance gave him an idea that he worke:|, with 
the result that his earnings on new irglary 
insurance for a month were actually create; 
than his commissions on all his other business, 
new and renewal. An advertiser gets the 
benefit of this’ stimulation. We know that 
advertisements are read. A little while ago we 
ran a 4-line ad., buried in a double column, 
and used merely to make the column even. 


There was a mistake in the ad and ou 
department is not yet clear of the 
caused. 

I believe that more and more the 
advertisers are appreciating the rea! 


supply 
tble it 





nsurance 


of the insurance press. So far as our ticular 
publication is concerned we appreciate the 
splendid work that is being done by the public 
ity and advertising departments. We {cel that 
the progressive publishers are endea ng in 
every way possible to be constructive factors 
in a great business with which we are all 
allied. 
Mr. Belicher’s Talk 
Charles E. Belcher, editor of “The 


Standard” said he was in complete sym- 
pathy with the idea that insurance com. 
panies should make their publicity de. 
partment a separate department which 
should have an individual manager. 
This manager, however, should be a 
student of insurance, a lover of insur- 
ance, and have as much _ insurance 
background as possible. He should be 
immersed in insurance psychology and 
understand the history of the business 
and of the papers in the business and 
what they have done in making the 
structure of insurance more solid. 
These men should be in closest touch 
with the companies’ own agents and 
should be in a position to anticipate 
their wants and to see that they are 
carried out as far as practical with this 
department. Speaking of circulation he 
said that quality should not be over- 
‘ooked. He cited the case of the Bos- 
ton “Transcript” which has 37,000 cir- 
culation as compared with the 260,000 
of the Hearst paper, but the “Tran- 
script” is:Listed by advertising agencies 
as among’ the first dozen newspapers 
in America so far as importance, influ 
ence and results are concerned 
Clarence Axman, editor of The East- 
ern Underwriter, discussed the fune- 
tions of insurance journalism as he saw 
them. The chief functions were those 
cf acting as a forum, acting as a censor, 
an endorser or critic of movements and 
phases of the business; and of furnish- 
ing educational, sales and inspirational 
matter. The insurance newspaper, he 
said, should avoid acting as an employ- 
ment bureau, or a re-insurance office. 
Additional Speakers 


The chairman of the evening was 
Litte; B. L.ttie, of the Meiropo''sn 
Life, who is one of the best toastmas 
ters in the United States. Among other 
speakers were Arthur J. Smith. presi 
dent of the Spectator Company; Waiter 
P. Tough, managing editor of tle “Bal 
timore Underwriter”; William 5S. Craw 
ford, of the “Journal of Commerce; 
J. W. Longnecker, manager publication 


department of the Hartford; James V. 


Barry, of the Metropolitan [ife and 
President Howard, of the American 
Press Association. The latter was pres 
ent as the guest of Messrs. Fcid and 
Hodson of the Fidelity & Casualty. 

The advertising and newspaper mei 
did not disperse until one A. M. 





Theft insurance has suffered big los 
es in the large cities where crime 
waves have been prevalent. 
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Report of Committee 
On Docks and Piers 


AVERAGE FIRE’ LOSS 


HIGH 


Blaze Must Be Checked Soon or Dam- 
age Mounts Up; Brief List of 
Recommendations 








A report of a committee on docks, 
piers and wharves of the National Fire 
Protection Association has been pre- 
pared and will be of general interest to 
fire underwriters. The chairman of the 
committee is Charles H. Fischer, of 
Newark. The records of the committee 
include 110 fires extending over a per- 
iod of thirty-two years. 

Definite loss was given for but ninety- 
four fires and is reported as $33,553,607; 
an average of $356,915 per fire. This 
demonstrates to fire protection engi- 
neers that fires originating in piers and 
wharves develop into serious losses un- 
less extinguished in early stages. The 
prevailing type of construction has been 
light constructed sheds of. unprotected 
steel and corrugated iron or frame on 
open wooden piling, tremendous broken 
areas, inadequate protection, concentra- 
tion of enormous values, a multiplicity 
of hazards and frequently indifference 
by the lessee. Twenty or more fires 
were reported in piers equipped with 
automatic sprinklers. 

The report says in part: “There is 
ample justification for urging upon own- 
ers and designers the need for applying 
modern principles for safeguarding fire 
hazards. Pier properties form the im- 
portant link between land and water 
transportation; they contain cargoes 
ranging as high as several millions of 
dollars. They have befthed at their 
sides at times vessels having a total 
value approximating $20,000,000. The 
piers, wharves and vessels are mutually 


. exposing, and a fire in one exposes the 


other. Aside from the possible loss of 
foods, pier and vessels by fire the im- 
tortet link between land and water 
transportation may be destroyed. 

“It is true that in some localities 
bottom and harbor conditions have pre- 
vetited the more substantial and per- 
Manent construction and will continue 
to do so until some genius perfects a 
design for substructures that will over- 
come these adverse cotiditions. To 
meet these conditions until such design 
is perfected the best type of nonfire- 
resistive construction is recommended.” 

The Life of a Pier 


One question discussed is the prob- 
able life of a pier. Ordinarily this is 
figured at from 25 to 40 years. In loca- 
tions where marine animals attack the 
Wooden piles careful consideration must 


be given to the protection of the piles, 
to their replacement or to the use of a 
substructure not subject to attack. In 
tidal waters where wooden construc- 
tion is used that portion of the wood 
above half tide, and especially where 
timbers come in contact, is subject to 
decay. 

In discussing treatment of existing 
piers the report may be summarized in 
brief as follows: 

Piling: Coating of oil from harbor 
should be scraped off and piles covered 
with metal lath and cement plaster. 

Fire bulkhead. A fire bulkhead shall 
be constructed on all sides extending 
from low to high water. In no case 
should this bulkhead be carried to the 
pier deck so as to interfere with the 
free circulation of air under the pier. 

Fire walls. At intervals of 200 feet 
there shall be a fire wall extending from 
low tide to a point 3 feet above the 
roof with a 3-foot apron and a 3-foot 
wing wall at each end; from low water 
to the pier deck it shall also include 
the deck platforms. 

Stairs, elevators, escalators and 
chutes. Should be enclosed in fire re- 
sistive enclosures of reinforced con- 
crete. 

Fire hatchways. On each side of each 
fire wal! at the water and shore ends 
and at 100-foot intervals a fire hatch- 
way sball be constructed in the center 
driveway not less than 21.2 x 21.2 feet 
in area. 

Cpenings for revolving nozzles, cellar 
pipes. etc. At 20 foot intervals these 
should be provided. 

Offices, rest, auction, rigging, boiler 
and other rooms with hazardous occu- 
pancy, and carpenter shops. These 
rooms where possible should be located 
in buildings detached from the pier. 

Automatic sprinklers. Should be in- 
stalled. 





NEW LAW CHART 

Harrison Law has issued a new edi- 
tion of his automobile insurance rates, 
New England and Eastern Department, 
which tells the whole rating story in 
the smallest amount of space of any of 
the charts. It can be carried easily in 
a waistcoat pocket. 





William G. Willcox, of Willcox, Peck 
& Hughes, was elected a member of the 
Executive Committee at Large of the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York at 
the May meeting. 
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A Defense of The 
Co-Insurance Clause 


HOW IT LOOKS TO E. C. DECKER 





Home’s Assistant Secretary Gives 
Interesting Figures; Fair Con- 
tribution to Loss 





(From a paper delivered before the 
Examining Underwriters’ Association of 
New York.) 


The Cyclopedia of Insurance gives 
this explanation of co-insurance: 

“The principle is that the entire prop- 
erty at risk should bear the burden of 
the loss of any part of it. That can 
only be done when the property is eith- 
er fully insured or is totally destroyed. 
The co-insurance clause is only oper- 
ative in partial losses, which are a 
large percentage of the fire losses. In 
these cases the owner contracts that 
he will either carry insurance to the 
limit required, or himself become a co- 
insurer for the deficiency. Without 
this clause the underwriter cannot in- 
telligently rate any risk. Property 
worth $10,000 and insured for $10,000, 
is a very different risk from the same 
property insured for $1,000. In the 
one case the destruction of one-tenth 
of the property means a 10 per cent 
loss, and in the other case it means a 
total loss. The two risks cannot prop- 
erly be written at the same rate, be- 
eause they do not involve the same 
hazard. The effect of the universal ap- 
plication of the principle would be that 
the amount of insurance would be 
somewhat increased, the premium rate 
would be reduced, while rates would 
be equalized as between the owners who 
have heretofore carried partial insur- 
ance and those who have carried full 
insurance. For some reason, which it 
would be difficult to explain except 
upon the hypothesis that the property 
owner does not know the exact value 
of his property, but that he ought to 
be able to guess within a named per- 
centage of it, the clause which has 
come into use in the United States is 
known as the ‘percentage co-insurance 
clause,’ and in the standard forms of 
policies reads: 

“Tf at the time of fire the whole 
amount of insurance on the property 
covered by this policy shall be less 
than * * * per cent of the actual 
cash value thereof, this company shall 
in case of loss or damage be liable for 
only such pertion of such loss or dam- 
age as the amount insured by this pol- 
icy shall bear to the said * * * per 
cent of the actual cash value of such 
property’ * * * 

Another Illustration 

“To make another illustration of the 
operation of the co-insurance clause in 
the United States policy: Suppose the 
percentage inserted in the clause is 80. 
If the whole amount of insurance at 
time of fire be less than 80 per cent of 
value of the insured property, the own- 
er must bear his share of any loss for 
the difference between the total amount 
of insurance carried and 80 per cent 
of the value of the property insured, 
just as though he were an insurance 
company and had issued his policy for 
this amount. Thus with a stock of 
goods worth $10,000 and an insurance 
of only $5,000, $8,000 would be 80 per 
cent of value, which would make the 
owner, in case of fire, be interested to 
the extent of $3,000 just as though he 
were an insurance company and had 
issued a policy insuring his own prop- 
erty for $3,000. This would make the 
necessary $8,000 insurance, or 80 per 
cent of value, he having become a co- 
insurer with the regular insurance com- 
“pany, having its policy on the risk for 
$5,000. A fire doing a damage say of 
$4,000 would be paid for in the follow- 
ing way: 


“Regular insurance company 
would pay five-eighths of $4,- 
a | IS ee $2,500 


Owner would pay to himself (his 
share 


ey deja a we 


-as the regular 


Making up the whole loss...... 4,000 
“Suppose, now, that his regular in- 
surance had been $8,000, the co-insur- 
ance clause would cost him nothing, 
insurance company 
would pay him as the amount of insur- 
ance shall bear to eighty per cent of 
value, which means, in this case, the 
regular company would pay him eight- 
eighths of $4,000, or his full loss. 

“On the other hand, suppose the 
property to have been entirely de- 
stroyed, or a total loss, he would get 
the full amount of his regular insur- 
ance, because five-eighths of $10,000 
would amount to more than the face 
of the policy. 

“Again, suppose a man with $10,000 
value is insured in the old way for but 
$5,000, at a rate of 1 per cent, making 
his yearly premium $50, and a fire 
causes loss of $5,000. He collects this 
from the companies, while his neigh- 
bor, with the same value, hazard, and 
rate, gets insured for $8,000 at a cost 
of $80 per annum, and he has a dam- 
age of $5,000. The one gets the same 
as the other gets, only No. 1 has paid 
less than No. 2 paid for his insurance, 
while, if the 80 per cent co-insurance 
clause were a part of both contracts, 
No. 1 would have received from the 
companies but $3,125, while No. 2, who 
had enough to satisfy the demands of 
the 80 per cent co-insurance clause, 
would receive his full loss, or $5,000. 

“Small fires being by far the more 
common, and, it may be added, by far 
the more expensive to the companies, 
rates can be made with more fairness 
on the basis of co-insurance than with- 
out it.” 

Richards’ Comparison 

Mr. Richards compares the non-co- 
insurance condition with that of a go- 
as-you-please plan of taxation—when 
the State would rely upon valuations of 
real estate made by the owners them- 
selves. 

Without mentioning any names, it 
will be easily understood by those pres- 
ent tonight that mistakes might creep 
in here and there (to say nothing of 
what would happen to the revenue tax). 

Those whose returns were dishonest- 
ly made would escape a greater part of 
the burden, much of that being trans- 
ferred to those who paid on their prop- 
er valuation. 

So it follows and perfectly consist- 
ent, too, that as the valuations for real 
estate taxation must be uniform to ac- 
tual values in order that there shall 
be no discrimination and that the S-ate 
shall get the proper contribution from 
each citizen, so should valuations for 


purposes of fire insurance be uaiform-man 65 years of age. 
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ly proportionate to actual or sound 
values, so that each policyholder shall 
make his proper contribution to the 
general fund of fire insurance pre- 
miums or, failing to pay his proper 
proportion of the premium in compli- 
ance with co-insurance, he is thereby 
forced to make his proper contribution 
to the loss. 

In life insurance, the rate is not the 
same for all ages. The fact that the 
Life Companies have a certain known 
condition on which to base their rates 
_ does not alter the case. 

A premium of $23 for a man 25 
years old would be far too small for a 
If insurance was 
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sold to these two men at the -Same-- Property OP vires ress. cece cece ees $164 6 losses at $14 each...........-- 84 The principle established is that the 
price, the younger man would be help- 6 with an average loss of $14 to 12 losses of over $20, but that being rate in fire insurance must equitably 
ing to pay for the hazard of the older CE rr aa 84 the limit of the policy, pay.... 240 depend not only upon the class of risk, 
man and eventually the companies 3 with an average loss of $25 to re ——— but upon the percentage of insurance 
would be obliged to recognize this sit- TE Oe. wees hb aa cd de 15 ND os. wash e cave « baentes $488 carried, and in all equity and fairness 
yation by @ readjustment of rates. 2 with an average loss of $35 to To pay this loss each one loss must to the insured, the rate should be ad- 

This principle. is the same in fire in- CGCh GLOG, OF. 22... . ascc since ne 70 be assessed $.04 88/100, which is the justed to the percentage of insurance. 
surance; for, if the man who carries 1 with an average loss of $45 to premium for $20, and five times that Sums Up 
g0 per cent of insurance is charged the SN EM ind tits oeee os isa eae 45 to put it on the basis of $100, is 24.4 In summing up, I will call your atten- 
game as he who only carries 30 per 1 with an average loss of $55 to per 100. tion to the points I have tried to make: 
cent of insurance, the effect is that the Gs I rs tcc hccks cccce os 55 One more illustration:—This time First: That for a very long period of 
man who carries 80 per cent of insur- 1 with an average loss of $65 to the insurance is $80: time prior to the introduction of fire 
ance is helping to pay for the hazard See | Se Be ene 65 $2 losses at $2...............000- $164 insurance men mutually engaged in 
of him who is only carrying 30 per 1 with an average loss of $75 to eee adie 84 business ventures had agreed as to a 
cent. each $100, or .......-..+..--.+-- 7 OES So. les swan eK bass 75 - percentage contribution in case of par- 

Value of Co-Insurance 1 with an average loss of $85 to 3 loubea of B06; ;....228825-4aes~. 70 tial loss through disaster, this contribu- 

The value of coinsurance, then, is each $100, or ......-.+++--.+0.: 85 | he PETERS Si af ee 45 tion or co-insurance agreement volun- 
that it causes each to equitably and 2 with an average loss of $99 to San ok i pacecnes yhaeee 55 tary assumed and abided by for their 
fairly contribute his share to the com- each $100, or ......-..-+.++.+5. atte 2. kk. eroresyrartrrertrcye 65 mutual benefit being the forerunner of 
mon fund from which losses are paid. TG BE es <p oid shiek s Sh Asean 75 the present co-insurance clause, as used 
While rates vary 8s to gs and haz- a gt Sg) ee — 3 losses at $80 (this being the lim- in fire insurance. 

d, they are Made upon the assump- : 4 7 By Se re eee 240 Second: Tha " ‘ 
tion that a certain percentage of in- ether $916 worth of property, assum- ance clause Guide, provites that elt te 
surance will be carried. Losses are ing that the property in each case to $873 _surers shall maintain a certain percent- 


not met by the premiums charged for 
the policies under which the losses 
occur. If the companies had to depend 
upon such, the rates would needs be 
materially increased. As a matter of 
fact, losses are paid largely by pre- 
miums of policies under which no loss 
occurs. So in fairness to all compa- 
nies and policyholders alike, there 
must be some provision in the policy 
contract restricting the companies li- 
ability for loss to that proportion 
thereof, which its policy bears to the 
percentage of the value which was con- 
templated in the rate. y 

It is the assured, if anybody, who 
must know the values or at any rate 
he should know and this is recognized 
in the agreement of the co-insurance 
clause, in which he warrants, that he 
will maintain a certain specified ratio 
of insurance to value and, failing so to 
do, he shall be considered to be him- 
self an insurer for the deficit. 

Let us take a simple illustration of 
insurance on a building in which the 
80 per cent co-insurance clause is used. 


Value of building............. $100,000 
WSUTANCE ..dnecdubhbcncdse ewe 50,000 
los .....\seceenete Tits hrs weer 4 20,000 


Under the 80 per cent clause, the 
assured should have carried $80,000, the 
rate at which the insurance was writ- 
ten being based upon that assumption. 
The policy being for $50,000 only, the 
assured is a co-insurer for $30,000. On 
any loss, the companies contribute % 
or as the amount of insurance he Car- 
ries is to the amount he should have 
carried and he carries % (and here is 
a rule you may remember: the upper 
portion of the fraction or numerator is 
the total amount of insurance carried; 
the lower portion of the fraction or de- 
nominator is the amount he should have 
carried under the co-insurance warran- 
ty. This proportion of the loss gives 
the amount the compeny is liable for). 
The loss being $20,00), the companies 
pay 5% or $12,500 and the assured % 
or $7,500. 

_In spite of the fact that he carries 
insurance of $50,000, he is only able to 
collect $12,500. Why? Because his 
Tate was based upon the assumption 
that he would carry 80 per cent of in- 
surance. He carried only 50 per cent 
and, therefore, ghould have paid a 
higher rate or more premium. 

From Merritt Report 


The principle of co-insurance—name- 
ly, that rates should be based on the 
Percentage of insurance carried—is not 
only sound, but absolutely requisite for 
the best interests of the general public, 
also that the coinsurance clause 
Tecognizes as a practical matter that 
the responsibility for maintaining a 
given percentage must rest with the 
assured, the operation being automatic 
and fair. 

Ihave found no better illustration of 

@ fact that rates of fire insurance 
Must depend upon the percentage of in- 
surance carried than that which ap- 
Gone in the report before the Merritt 

vestigating Committee. 

F Statistics show that, out of every one 

undred fires, the average loss on 82 


Of them is $2 to each $100 worth of 


6 ree 


have had a value of $100. 

Now, if on each of these, just $10 of 
insurance had been carried for every 
$100 of value, the losses to the com- 
panies would have been as follows: 

82 losses, you remember, -were $2 

Op ree aap ee $164 
On balance of 100, 18, the loss 

would be the face of the policy, 

POE sarsumscstia shy Ab Biya ud ati bo Bs ied « 180 


$344 

Assuming that there is one fire out of 
every 100 houses at risk, 100 fires will 
represent 10,000 risks and the pre- 
miums that must be collected from each 
of these 10,000 risks to pay this $344 
will be 344/10,000 or $3.44. This is, of 
course, considering the matter of pre- 
miums only, without loading for ex- 
penses, etc., which, based on $100 is 
.344 per $100, as the rate. 

In this illustration, we have assumed 
that each company is carrying $10 in- 
surance on each risk. Let us now give 
each company $20 insurance and see 
the result: 


82 losses at $2 each.............. $164 





The amount now to be collected from 
each risk in view of the larger amount 
of insurance is only 873/10,000 or .0873 
and on a basis of $100 insurance is 
$.1091. 

Under this illustration and the prin- 
ciple will be the same, if other figures 
are used, the following will result: 


If the insurance is 10 per cent of 


the value, the rate would be..... 34 
If the insurance is 20 per cent of 
the value, the rate would be..... 24 
If the insurance is 30 per cent of 
the value, the rate would be..... .20 
If the insurance is 40 per cent of 
the value, the rate would be..... At 
If the insurance is 50 per cent of 
the value, the rate would be..... 15 
If the insurance is 60 per cent of 
the value, the rate would be..... 13 
If the insurance is 70 per cent of 
the value, the rate would be..... 12 
If the insurance is 80 per cent of 
the value, the rate would be..... Al 
If the insurance is 90 per cent of 
the value, the rate would be..... 10 
If the insurance is 100 per cent of 
the value, the rate would be..... .09 





























Company. 


“AMERICA FORE” | 


Registered Mail Insurance | 
of | 
“America Fore” Quality | 


Have you Registered Mail troubles? 


Registered Mail insurance involves very heavy values. In insuring 
against great losses, it is essential to select a thoroughly dependable 


The American Eagle, reliable, strongly founded, with a cash capital 
of One Million Dollars, can be relied upon. 


Let us write your business 





Cash Capital $1,000,000 


E. A. HENNE, Secretary 





AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HENRY EVANS, Chairman of the Board 
HOME OFFICE—80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON, President 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 
"©. E. ALLAN, Secretary 
Insurance Exchange Building, SAN FRANCISCO 

















age of insurance on their property or 
suffer a loss through not doing so, the 
burden of the cost would be absolutely 
and equitably divided among them. 
Third: That the man who carries less 
insurance than the value of the proper- 
ty requires, suffers the extreme penalty 
in case of a total and consistently 
should in the event of a partial loss. 


Fourth: That statistics as to the aver- 
age result in the case of a certain num- 
ber of fires shows that the larger the 
amount of insurance carried the lower 
the rate. 





“FINANCIER” EXPLANATION 





Tells Why Policyholder Must Have 
Written Consent For Other 
Insurance 





In “The Financier” educational series 
on insurance the condition of the stand- 
ard fire insurance policy inquiring that 
it shall be void if the holder thereof 
effect any other insurance upon the 
property without the written consent of 
the initial company is discussed. “The 
Financier” says: 

“The purpose of this requirement ob- 
viously is to prevent over-insurance, 
and the creation thereby of a moral 
hazard. The stipulation does not hold 
however, where the additional insur- 
ance is secured through an agent act- 
ing for both companies; the courts 
holding that companies are bound by 
the knowledge of their local represen- 
tatives. A case upon which the above 
decision hinges was decided in the 
courts recently, and the position of a 
local bank, which had an indirect in- 
terest in the matter was sustained. A 
hardware dealer carried a small amount 
of insurance upon his property, which 
was increased later at the suggestion 
of the bank from which he secured a 
modest loan. When loss occurred, the 
company in which he had originally 
insured, and whose policy remained in 
force, denied liability upon the ground 
that the indemnity upon the property 
had been increased without its knowl- 
edge or consent. The prompt answer 
to this challenge that the local agent 
through whom the insurance had been 
procured and who was the common rep- 
resentative of both offices, had knowl- 
edge of the matter, and it was his duty, 
and not that of the assured to apprise 
them of the ‘transaction. This sensible 
plea was sustained by the court, and a 
verdict promptly rendered for the 
plaintiff in the action.” 





NEW CANADIAN SPECIAL 


H. W. Lambert has been appointed 
special agent for Western Canada for 
the Firemen’s, Girard and Mechanics. 
His territory will consist of that por- 
tion of Manitoba West of Winnipeg, 
and all of the Provinces of Alberta, 
British Columbia and Saskatchewan. 
Mr. Lambert has been Inspector for 
Western Canada for the Niagara; pre- 
vious to that he was with the St. Paul. 
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EXCESS 


UNDERWRITERS, ATTENTION! 


REINSURANCE COVERAGES 


SPECIAL RATES on 
CONFLAGRATION AND CATASTROPHE COVERS 


Unexcelled facilities for underwriters wishing to cede or to receive profitable excess or participating reinsurance premiums of any nature 


whatsoever 


FARJEON BALLIN & CO. 
Established 1905 


45 John Street 


New York City 
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Comments on Boston 
Brokers’ Suggestion 


COMPLIMENTARY E. S. LOTT APPS. 





“American Agency Bulletin” Passes 
Jerome-Scheuer Letter Along 
to Its Readers 





The letter of Jerome, Scheuer & Co., 
the Boston brokers, offering the sugges- 
tion that on a given date agents and 
brokers throughout the United States 
give to the United States Casualty one 
complimentary risk because of the 
effective work being done by the presi- 
dent of that Company in his warfare on 
the reciprocals and non-agency mutuals, 
is attracting wide attention. 

The comment of the “American Agen- 
cv Bulletin,” the official organ of the 
National Association of Insurance Ag- 
ents. follows: 

“As ind‘cated, the proposers of this 
graceful act, if it comes to fruition, are 
brokers and as they observe, ‘are not 
associated with Mr. Lott’s company or 
arv other company in the capacity of 
azents and we are, therefore, in a posi- 
tion to look at this matter entirely from 
an vnselfish viewpoint.’ 

“It is unnecessary for the ‘Bulletin’ to 
do more than mention the work per- 
formed by President Lott and his com- 
pany, at a very large expense, and to 
observe that whatever advantages ac- 
crue from it must flow to all stock in- 
svrance interests—companies and ag- 
ents. In his individual capacity, Lott 
gets his rewards right along. He 
knows he is right and with that on his 
side he wades joyously into the carnage, 
hell in his eye and destruction in his 
meat-axe. He lays about him with his 
weapon and when the sun goes down 
he girds up his loins and smiles, for 
the head of the mutual and reciprocal 
Philistine is exceeding sore, and that 
glads the Lottian heart. 

“The incident here recorded proves 
that he who will give unsparingly of 
himself without thought of reward will 
not eventually miss the goal. On the 
other hand, there are careful souls who, 
having read the twenty-fifth verse of 
the sixteenth chapter of St. Matthew a 


CONFER ABOUT LOSSES 





Commissioner Donaldson, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Sees Representatives of In- 
surance Companies About Ad- 
justment Situation 





Thomas B. Donaldson, insurance 
commissioner of Pennsylvania, con- 
ferred with a representative of com- 
panies this week in reference to the 
loss situation in Philadelphia, where 
the alleged relations between adjusters 
for the companies and adjusters for 
the assured in some instances have 
been uncomfortably close—uncomfort- 
ably for the companies. 





AUTOS AVERAGE 5.3 YEARS 

The average life of autos and trucks 
is 5.3 years. 

The computation is based on the 
number of cars and trucks produced 
in America, the number exported, the 
number imported, and the total number 
of registrations in the United States. 
It takes into account all machines, 
where they were destroyed by fire in 
the first week of operation, or still con- 
tinue in service after nine years. 

One reason, it is said, why the aver- 
age is rather low is that the high-priced 
ears, which in general last longer than 
the low-priced machines, are greatly 
in the minority. 





PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 
Recent Philadelphia agency appoint- 
ments are: John W. Doriss for the Hud- 
son of New York; William Reinhardt 
for the Mechanics of Philadelphia; A. 
M. Waldron for the National Liberty of 
New York; and Benjamin D. Zimmer- 
man for the North American National 
of Des Moines. Philadelphia commis- 
sions discontinued are: Wm. C. O’Neill 
& Sons by the Knickerbocker of New 
York and Chas. Tredick & Co. by the 

American Equitable of New York. 





George Blossom, of Fred S. James & 
Co., has sailed for Europe on the “Lap- 
land.” 








thousand times, understand it as would 
a parrot, for they do nothing which 
does not yield usurious interest. 

“We pass the Scheuer suggestion 
along.” 


Court Upholds The 
Validity of Warrants 


ESSENTIAL TO COMPANY 





Warrantees in Burglary Insurance 
Application Considered Necessary; 
Risk in Sense is Moral 





A very important point in favor of 
burglary insurance was decided in 
court when the validity of warrants in 
applications for burglary insurance 
were upheld by the Court of Appeals in 
one of the large states. The court 
unanimously affirmed the opinion of the 
Appellate Division in an action to re- 
cover under a burglary policy. 

In explaining this case and its impor- 
tance to the insurance companies, The 
General’s Review, published monthly by 
the General Accident, goes on to say: 

The question involved was that of the 
warrantee, made by the assured through 
his broker, that he had never been re- 
fused insurance, and that he had never 
suffered a previous burglary loss, when 
the true facts were that he had not 
only been paid a loss by one company, 
but also refused insurance by another; 
the court held that risks of this charac- 
ter were in a sense moral risks and 
the warrantees were therefore essen- 
tial; furthermore, it is important for 
the insurer to know whether the in- 
sured has had previous losses, for if 
numerous, they bear upon the insured’s 
carefulness and prudence, if not upon 
his honesty. This is a very important 
point decided in favor of burglary 
insurance and goes far toward protect- 
ing the companies against the dishonest 
claimant. 

Another important decision has been 


-rendered by the courts on a point which, 


in the past, has caused considerable 
difficulty in adjusting losses, and that 
is—‘That the company shall not be 
liable where books and accounts of the 
assured are not so kept that the 
amount of the loss may be actually 
determined.” Two decisions have been 
rendered on this particular condition of 
the policy, which go to strengthen the 
fact that the policy is a contract, the 
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FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 


UNITED STATES MANAGERS 


General Fire Assurance Co., Paris 
Urbaine Fire Insurance Co., Paris 
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conditions of which must be carried out 
by both parties involved. 


In speaking of the importance of ex. 
ercising care in regard to the assured’s 
standing and business, the Review 
says: It is not an uncommon occurrence 
for the broker and agent to seek insur. 
ance, not knowing whether the assured 
keeps the proper books or records 
necessary to establish the actual 
amount of the loss, and when a loss 
does take place, the company is unable 
to determine the amount of their lfa- 
bility, which results in a dissatisfied as- 
sured, a disgruntled agent, and the loss 
of the risk, also in many cases an over. 
paid claim. 





ATTENTION GOLFERS! 





Send Check for $7.50 to Edward Gai. 
lagher, 35 Nassau St., for N. Y. F. & 
M. Tournament on June 15 





Do you want to make a good invest- 
ment for $7.50? If so, send a check for 
that amount as entrance fee for the 
New York Fire & Marine Insurance 
Golf Association’s tournament, which 
takes: place at Shackamaxon Country 
Club at Westfield, N. J., on June 15. 
H. W. Barley is president of the asso- 
ciation; E. S. Powell, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent; Edward Gallagher, treasurer; and 
W. T. Glenney, secretary. The tourna- 
ment committee consists of E. D. La 
Tourette, G. W. White, S. G. Wilcox, 
J. F. Honness, P. M. Tofte, Jr., James 
A. Mets, Jr. The championship cup is 
the big event. The cup is won each 
year by the one making the lowest 18- 
hole gross score in A. M. competition, 
to be held for one year but to become 
the permanent property of any one 
winning it three times. Hugh R. Lovw- 
don, U. S. m¥anager of the L. & L. & G, 
now holds it. There are also other 
events, including a special prize putting 
contest. Of course, there will be a 
dinner and all that sort of thing. 

A big turnout of managers, brokers, 
underwriters of various types and Street 
men is expected. So remember the date 
—June 15. 





The Lioyds Plate Glass Insurance 
Company is now located in its new 
offices at No. 1 Liberty Street. 





WM. A. BLODGETT 
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75 Per Cent Clause 
For Aircraft Forms 


MODIFIED COVERAGE IS' BEST 








Aircraft Association Decides on Three- 
Quarters Loss Feature Rather Than 
Raise Premium Charges 





Heavy losses during the last year 
have necessitated several changes in 
the forms of coverage for airplanes, and 
in a statement to The Eastern Under- 
writer Ambrose Ryder explains the 
steps taken by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Aircraft Underwrit- 
ers’ Association to place this compara- 
tively new form of insurance upon a 
sounder underwriting basis. 

“The Executive Committee felt,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Ryder, “that the rates 
must be kept down to as low a level as 
possible. When rates are already high 
(as aircraft rates necessarily are) it 
does not ordinarily help the experience 
to any appreciable extent, to make the 
rates still higher. Some other way 
must be found to correct the poor ex- 
perience. Flying conditions will un- 
doubtedly improve from year to year 
and ways and means will also be found 
for reducing loss cost and repair bills; 
but the best opportunity of allgfor re- 
ducing the loss ratio appears to be in 
the adoption of a modified form of cov- 


erage, Whereby the assured becomes a 
co-insurer. 

“It has been decided, therefore, that 
the fire, transportation, theft, wind- 


storm and collision coverages shall all 
embrace the 75 per cent loss payable 
feature, whereby the company pays 
three-quarters of each loss (or three- 
quarters of the excess portion of each 
loss for each coverage that bears a de- 
ductible feature). 








TOTAL ASSETS - 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS - 


O. J. PRIOR, President 








INCORPORATED 1868 


1868 
Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


1921 


- - $1,559,363.71 
935.524.08 


623,839.01 
W. M. CROZER, Secretary 














“The companies hope to bring about 
a considerable improvement in the ex- 
perience by the use of this clause. 
There is no question but what an as- 
sured will be a little more thoughtful 
and perhaps a little more careful if he 
knows that he is not to be fully re- 
imbursed for each loss that may occur. 
Furthermore, airplanes depreciate very 
rapidly. An amount of insurance which 
is less than the market value of the 
plane at the time of insurance may 
easily prove to be in excess of the 
market value of that plane before ter- 
mination of the policy period. It is 
true that the policy is written on a 
‘non-valued’ basis; nevertheless the as- 
sured is not always thoroughly familiar 
with the method of settlement and he 
carries in his mind principally the 
amount of insurance for which the plane 
is insured. He is apt then to be im- 
pressed with the thought that a total 
loss under certain circumstances might 
even prove beneficial to him, or in any 
event, that his share of the loss would 
be practically nil. 

“The remedy, then, is not only to re- 
move any possibility of a benefit accru- 
ing to the assured by reason of a loss, 
but also to make it worth while for 
the assured to exercise extreme care in 
the maintenance and operation of the 
plane. It was decided that the best 
means of accomplishing this was 
through the adoption of the 75 per cent 
loss payable clause. The companies 


writing aircraft insurance are anxious 
to help the aircraft business in every 
possible way. By placing a premium on 
carefulness, the companies are not only 
encouraging the prevention of accidents 
but they are also striving.to place air- 
craft insurance on its own feet. The 
aircraft insurance business cannot long 
continue unless there are prospects of 
reducing the loss ratio to a normal 
level. 

“The collision and windstorm cover- 
ages are written with a 5 per cent de- 
ductible amount, subject to a minimum 
of $250. The theft clause is written 
with $100 deductible clause. In writing 
seaplanes, the windstorm and tornado 
coverage is combined with stranding 
and sinking coverage into what is 
called ‘Mooring Perils. The regular 
collision coverage for seaplanes is now 
called ‘Flight Collision.’ Collision rates 
are slightly reduced for land planes 
where a warranty is attached to the 
effect that the plane shall remain at all 
times within gliding distance of a speci- 
fied landing field.” 


GAVE AWAY BOOKLETS 

At the recent main convention of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
the American Eagle, Continental and 
Fidelity-Phenix distributed two book- 
lets, “Business Conditions” and “Eat 
Your Way To Success.” V. L. Gal'a- 
gher and R. L. Clark represented the 
companies at the convention. 





Examiners Now Have 
Paper of Their Own 


FIRST NUMBER MAKES DEBUT 








Initial Issue Contains Addresses De- 
livered Before Association of Which 
John E. Curtis is President 





A new paper in the business has 
made its appearance. It is called “The 
Examining Underwriter,” and is issued 
by the Examining Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, recently formed, 
of which John E. Curtis is president; 
Cc. C. Dominge, vice-president; W. H. 
Van Derveer, secretary, and H. Tesche, 
treasurer. This little paper will be 
issued periodically. 

The first number contains co-insur- 
ance talks by Assistant Treasurer 
Decker, of the Home; and E. W. Dart, 
of Crum & Forster; a paper on “Auto- 
matic Sprinkler Protection,” by Ed- 
ward P. Boone, of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange; a paper on “Moral 
Hazard in its Relation to Present Pri- 
ces,” by L. _C. Williams, of the Atlas; a 
paper on “The Menace, (A Movie on 
Fire -Prevention)” by Ira G. Hoagland, 
secretary of the National Automatic 
Sprinkler Association; and a burlesque 
mercantile report by W. O. Lincoln, of 
the Great American. The paper is illus- 
trated by clever cartoons and sketches 
done by Charles ©. Dominge, one on 
the back page being particularly effect- 
ive. The aims of the association are 
stated by John E. Curtis, president of 
the association. 

The Examining Underwriters’ Asso 
ciation of New York has a member- 
ship of several hundreds; it is needed 
in the business and its move in issuing 
a paper to print its speeches in an at- 
tractive manner is to be commended. 
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Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society Limited 


Local Department, 100 William St. 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


J. H. Burger, Supt. of Agencies 
O. F. Gant, Asst. Supt. of Agencies 


Union Indemnity Company 


45 John Street, New York 


J. G. Mays, Secretary 


An honorable performance of the contract and satisfied and 
contented agents and policyholders.—Agents and policyholders 
who have a pride in the Company. That has been the Norwich 
Union record for nearly a half century. 


In Union There Is Strength—In Norwich Union There Is Strength Plus Security And Service 


_ Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, Rents, Explo- 
sion, Riot and Civil Commotion, Tourist Baggage and all forms of Casualty Insurance. 


E. F. Schleyer, Secretary Metropoli- 
tan District 

Oliver Bennett, Asst. Secretary Met- 
ropolitan District 
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| MARINE DEPARTMENT | 





Talbot, Bird & Co. 
Forms Own Company 
THE UNIVERSAL OF NEWARK 





Officers and Directors Members of Un- 
derwriting Agency; Capital $400,- 
000 and Surplus $200,000 





The Universal Insurance Company, of 
Newark, organized by the officers of 
Talbot, Bird & Co. with a capital of 
$400,000 and a surplus of $200,000 to 
handle marine risks only, began under- 
writing on Monday of this week in New 
York and New Jersey. The company 
has already established settling and 
claim agents’ in the principal ports of 
the world. Talbot, Bird & Co. are the 
local managers of the Universal, which 
will be added to the four other compa- 
nies now represented in that office. 
They include the Aetna, Franklin Fire, 
Springfield Fire & Marine, and the 
Union-Hispano-Americana de Seguros, 
of Havana. 

Officers of the Universal are Samuel 
Bird, Jr., president; Harry Bird, vice- 
president; J. S. Gilbertson, vice-presi- 
dent; J. T. Byrne, secretary; and P. J. 
Barthel, assistant secretary. The di- 
rectors number the afore-mentioned and 
R. A. Fulton, G. W. MeIndoe, W. D. Des- 
pard and F. S. Bowen. The company 
will apply shortly for admission to other 
states. Rumors have been current for 
several weeks in the marine market 
that Talbot, Bird & Co. were forming 
an insurance company and due to the 
unsettled condition of the foreign trade 
situation the announcement which ap- 
peared Monday was of special interest. 
While the volume of business at present 
seems to be at a low ebb the organizers 
of the Universal believe this is an ex- 
cellent time to float a company, operat- 
ing on a conservative underwriting 
basis, so that it will have found its 
place in the market when business be- 
comes more active. All of the officers 
and directors are underwriters or loss 
men of excellent reputation and each 
has seen years of experience in marine 
insurance. 





MERCHANDISE IN GREECE 

For the protection of American goods 
shipped to Grecian ports it is vital that 
each bill of lading sent to that country 
should be accompanied by full instruc- 
tions and authority regarding steps to 
be taken should the merchandise not 
be withdrawn by the consignees within 
the forty-five day period allowed by the 
Greek Customs, according to informa- 
tion emanating from the foreign trade 
department of the American Express 
Company. Many shipments of goods 
lately are left unclaimed and unguard- 
ed on the docks and may be sold at 
auction without previous notice to the 
consignees if the merchandise is not 
removed within the time mentioned. 





MARINE MARKET UNCHANGED 

Any report of underwriting conditions 
in the local marine insurance market 
should not cover more space than a 
list of synonyms of the word “dead” 
would occupy. Various underwriters 
have their own particular methods of 
describing the present state of affairs 
but in substance their remarks are 
identical. Business is as stagnant as 
during the last two or three months and 
there are no signs of immediate im- 
provement. Settlements of the repara- 


tions question, the tariff problem, and 
the controversies between employers 
and employes in many domestic indus- 
tries must precede any real expansion 
of America’s foreign trade and resump- 
tion of healthy activity in the marine 
insurance market. 


Market Divided On 
Adjustment Situation 


OPINIONS ARE NOT ALL HOSTILE 





Several Large Offices Defend Work of 
Adjusters While Others Condemn 
Them Severely 





With marine insurance underwriting 
passe for the present, interest centers 
almost altogether in the adjustment and 
settlement of the multiplicity of claims 
flowing into the loss departments. And 
in this turn of events the matter of ad- 
justments is receiving a full share of 
publicity and comment. Complaints 
have circulated freely throughout the 
local market that the marine adjust- 
ment situation is similar to that con- 
fronting the fire companies, and that 
the time is ripe for an investigation to 
unearth and eliminate many evils which 
have cropped up during the last couple 
of years. For several months now one 
or more insurance and shipping journals 
have maintained a consistent attack 
upon the marine insurance adjusters 
with the intent to persuade their read- 
ers that the adjusters aren’t what they 
pretend to be but actually are repre- 
sentatives often of the assured mas- 
querading under a false title. As a 
sequel to this campaign agents in Eng- 
land of the National Board of Marine 
Underwriters forwarded to the main 
headquarters quotations from “Fairplay” 
containing criticisms of the adjusters 
in the U. K. and stated that pre- 
vailing conditions on the other side of 
the Atlantic warranted positive action 
by the underwriting interests before 
circumstances should become intoler- 
able. Copies were made of the “Fair- 
play” story here and distributed last 
week to the local loss departments in 
order that they might understand the 
trend of underwriting opinion in their 
chief competitors’ markets. 

Hardly a word has appeared in print 
defending the adjusters against the 
overwhelming hostile propaganda which 
practically everyone in the marine in- 
surance district was read. Perhaps the 
defense is weak. Perhaps the evidence 
against the practises of the broker-ad- 
justing houses is so overwhelming that 
any retorts would render the objects of 
the attacks more ridiculous thar ever in 
the eyes of their accusers and th gen- 
eral insurance and shipping public 
reading and being influenced by the 
stories printed about the adjusters. 
However that may be, or whatever the 
truth, it is only fair to state that the 
New York market is sharply divided on 
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the merits of these wholesale attacks. 
Opinions Differ on Adjusters 


The Eastern Underwriter interviewed 
several underwriters and heads of loss 
departments, and while they all re- 
quested that for the present personali- 
ties should not be dragged into the 
limelight, they spoke freely, and mem- 
bers of several houses, always termed 
“prominent” because of the high repu- 
tation gained through many years of 
upright transactions in the market, say 
their relations with the half dozen ad- 
justing houses handling 95 per cent of 
the big loss claims are entirely ami- 
cable. On the other hand, there exists 
without question a group of company 
and agency offices that are persistent 
and undoubtedly honest in their hostile 
opinions of the adjusters. Where smoke 
is found, fire also may be discovered, 
but the fact remains that the adjusting 
business has not become so distorted 
and regarded with suspicion as to 
alienate the cordial relations of the en- 
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tire underwriting fraternity or even a 
large majority of the leading offices. 
Were a vote to be taken on the ques- 
tion whether the adjusters should be 
connected with brokerage houses the 
“Noes” would swamp the supporters of 
the present system. Too many oppor- 
tunities for abuse exist under the 
American arrangement but whether the 
brokers and adjusters really are in col- 
lusion for their own especial benefit and 
that of their assured, to the disadvan- 
tage of the insurance companies, is 
wholly an unsettled question. Excep- 
tional instances of abuse can be listed 
and their number may appear long on 
sheets of paper. But when compared 
with the total number of adjustments, 
and then only are figures or examples 
of any practical value, how large a per- 
centage do they constitute? Some loss 
men declare their intention of bringing 
the adjustment situation to the fore at 
the next annual meeting of the adjust- 
ers’ association, present their com- 
plaints with evidence and strive to 
eradicate the more obvious and glaring 
defects in the tangle. Such is the only 
correct course to follow, because unless 
the accusations can be substantiated it 
is intensely regrettable that an import- 
ant and highly specialized business, such 
as average adjusting assuredly is, should. 
be dragged through the mud and 
brought into disrepute as a result of 
the discovery of a few exceptional cases. 
In an article published recently in an 
English journal the writer dwelt on the 
British phase of the problem and to 
lend emphasis to his position, stated 
that the adjusters in his own country 
were almost as bad as those in the 
United States. As if American adjust 
ers formed the standard for evil com- 
parisons. Such an expression, true or 
not, reflects badly upon this market. 
Complaints of the Loss Departments 
Nearly all are perfectly familiar with 
the contentions of the offices lined uD 
against the adjusters. Fees are exces’ 
sive, it is alleged; underwriters are 
called upon to pay sums which the as- 
sureds have absolutely no just claims 
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to; log-book entries are opportunely 
pverlooked if they would tend to place 
the blame for accidents upon the vessel- 
operators and so excuse the marine 
companies from liability; the brokers 
exercise undue influence and pressure 
upon the adjusters to please the policy- 
holders with big settlements; and so 
forth ad infinitum. Several loss depart- 
ment managers showed the reporter for 
The Eastern Underwriter piles of con- 
tested adjustments, and said they had 
constantly to be on their guard against 
unfair statements by the adjusters and 
that the elements of faith and fairplay 
were grossly distorted. 

To the defense of the adjusters have 
come a number of loss department 
heads, all experienced men of unques- 
tionable ability. In the main, they as- 
sert, they find adjustments correct, and 
wonder whether occasional careless er- 
rors and honest differences of opinion 
jo not constitute the real seat of the 
trouble. An adjuster is one who must 
possess more than normal ability and 
tact, and know an immense amount of 
technical information to be able to 
settle claims involving, maybe, several 
hundred shippers and many insurance 
companies. Confidence and reliance are 
placed in him to treat squarely with all 
parties concerned, and these loss man- 
agers doubt whether keen competition 
between the big brokerage houses could 
undermine the integrity of the small 
circle of adjusters in New York to the 
extent that is alleged. So far they ha¥e 
not found sufficient evidence of shady 
work to become generally suspicious of 
any big local adjusting firm. Naturally 
they don’t advocate the abolition of loss 
departments to review adjustments. 
Disagreements occur frequently, but 
very rarely can the facts be said to be 
twisted purposely. “I place as much 
faith in the adjustments of .......... 
as I would if they were prepared in our 
own Office,” one loss man informed the 
writer. 

If there is crookedness or rank dis- 
crimination existing in marine insur- 
ance adjusting it should receive pub- 
licity and attention from the boards or 
associations whose duty it is to regulate 
business practises. They could follow 
the lead set by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters which will probably 
take a hand in delving into the rotten 
situation in a few localities where cer- 
tain fire adjusters and salvage compa- 
nies are victimizing the insurance com- 
panies. 





DIRECTORS OF NEW BOARD 

The Board of Underwriters of New 
York, as the new organization growing 
out of the merger of‘the Nationa] Board 
of Marine Underwriters and the pres- 
ent Board of Underwriters will be 
called, has representatives of eleven of 
the biggest marine writing companies 
and agencies upon its board of direc- 
tors. The members are: Cornelius El- 
dert, Atlantic Mutual; Harry Bird, Tal- 
bot, Bird & Co.; W. H. McGee, Wm. H. 
MeGee & Co.; Clayton Platt, Platt, Ful- 
ler & Co.; Hendon Chubb, Chubb & 
Son; William R. Hedge, Boston Insur- 
ance Company; Walter Despard, Union- 
Hispano; S. D. McComb, Marine 
Office of America; Louis F. Burke, 
Smith & Hicks; Frank H. Cauty, 
Thames & Mersey; and Douglas F. Cox, 
Appleton & Cox, 





L. A. WIGHT & CO. MOVES 
L. A. Wight & Co,, marine insurance 
brokers, have moved from their head- 
quarters at 51 Wall Street and are now 
located at 82 Baaver Street. 








When Are Rejected 
Shipments Covered? 


OFTENTIMES THEY ARE NOT 





W. D. Winter Warns Exporters That 
Underwriters Hesitate to Insure 
Goods Refused By Consignees 





Falling prices and the reduced ability 
of persons in foreign countries to pur- 
chase American food products and 
manufactured goods is causing a large 
number of consignees to refuse to ac- 
cept shipments made to them. Their 
excuses are many and little remains 
except for the American exporter to. 
sell his goods at the port of destination 
for the best prices available or have 


them returned to the United States. To 
enter into litigation with the consignees 
on the charge of a breach of contract 
often involves far more trouble than it 
is worth. The marine insurance com- 
panies are involuntarily dragged into 
the center of every such dispute and 
unless special care is taken may have 
to assume whatever net losses occur as 
a result of a rejection of a shipment, 
providing their legal liability has not 
ended when the consignee declines to 
acknowledge further interest in the 
property. 

William D. Winter devoted consider- 
able attention to this question in his 
address last week before the National 
Foreign Trade Council Convention in 
Cleveland. Speaking of the position of 
the marine insurance companies in re- 
jection troubles Mr. Winter said: 

“T seriously doubt whether the sub- 
ject of rejection of shipment is a ma- 
rine insurance problem. This question, 
as is that of theft and pilferage, is 
purely a moral one but differs from the 
theft and pilferage problem in that the 
offense is committed by one of the 
primary parties to the transaction. The 
crime of repudiation of contract, and 
can I call it by a less offensive name, 
has introduced a new moral hazard into 
the insurance of cargoes. The under- 
writer can accept or reject the applica- 
tion of a merchant for insurance and 
thus can practically eliminate the pri- 
mary moral hazard; so if he assumes 
such a hazard he does it with his eyes 
open. Having accepted the merchant’s 
business, however, he must rely on the 
merchant to control the secondary 
moral hazard by exercising reasonable 
care in the selection of those to whom 
he ships goods. And so I say that I 
doubt if the subject of the rejection of 
shipment is an underwriter’s problem. 
It is at least primarily the merchant’s 
problem. 

“How, then, does the marine under- 
writer become involved in this question. 
Let us examine two of the possibilities. 
A quantity of cotton piece goods is 
shipped on c.i.f. terms to Buenos Aires. 
The documents with insurance certifi- 
cate attached are deposited in the ship- 
per’s bank for collection. In due time 
they are presented to the consignee for 
acceptance. On some technicality, legal] 
or otherwise, the draft is refused. A 
right of action undoubtedly exists 
against the consignee, but it would 
probably be futile or impractical to 
prosecute it. A second and more diffi- 
cult situation arises when the shipment 
is made on cost and freight terms, the 
insurance to be procured by the con- 
signees, and the draft is refused by 
them. 

“It will be observed that an insurable 
interest is necessary to the validity of 
an insurance contract. In the first in- 
stance, the c.if. sale, the shippers have 
an insurable interest in that they are 
responsible by the terms of the contract 
for the procurement of insurance. In 
the second case they have no insurable 
interest as they have divested them- 
selves of title and are in no way re- 
sponsible for the insurance. Further- 
more, the consignees, intending to re- 
pudiate the contract, may not have in- 
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sured the shipment. So in this latter 
case the goods may still be in transit 
at the time the contract is repudiated 
without any insurance, or without in- 
surance which is available to the ship- 
pers because they have no insurable in- 
terest in the shipment. 

Rejection May Abrogate Insurance 

“When shipments are rejected, an 
interruption of transit usually ensues, 
but this being caused by the act of the 
consignee will probably result in the 
abrogation of the insurance contract 
before the goods are safely ware- 
housed. Underwriters on c.if. ship- 
ments hesitate to extend the insurance 
owing to the fact that with rejection the 
invoice value of the shipment disap- 
pears and the value becomes the market 
value of the goods at destination. If 
damaged, there is a tendency on the 
part of the shipper to endeavor to 
abandon the goods to the underwriter; 
or if this tendency does not materialize, 
a sale at auction to determine damage 
naturally results to the disadvantage of 
the underwriter in a depreciated and 
glutted miarket. However, underwriters 
in the case of merchants in high stand- 
ing, on c.i.f. shipments where they have 
had the original risk, may be willing 
in consideration of additional premium 
to extend the insurance on rejected 
shipments by special agreement until 
disposition thereof can be made. 

“The situation is very different, how- 
ever, on cost and freight shipments. 
An underwriter will not wish to assume 
a risk on a rejected shipment which he 
has not previously insured; in fact, the 
question of insurable interest is so 
doubtful that it is debatable whether or 
not such insurance would be valid. Mer- 
chants should definitely understand that 
they cannot protect themselves against 
the “consequence of rejection of ship- 
ment in a marine insurance policy. The 
risk is purely a commercial risk inci- 
dental to the selling of goods. The 
problem is one to be solved jointly by 
the merchant and the banker. More 
caution in the selling of goods and 
greater care in credit investigation 
would do much to lessen this evil. But 
assuming that the merchant does not 
use ordinary prudence, his banker 
should. On the shoulders of some bank- 
ers, so eager to finance a large busi- 
ness that they failed to put the brakes 


‘on credit, much of the responsibility 


for the present condition rests. Pru- 
dence at least should indicate to a mer- 
chant the desirability of holding title 
to the goods and of retaining in his 
own hands the control of insurance so 


that shipments would be covered while 
in ordinary course of transit. This sug- 
gests the need of adequate American 
marine insurance facilities. 

Asks for Equitable Taxation 


“The merchant will only use Ameri- 
can marine insurance when it is of- 
fered on as favorable terms as is foreign 
insurance. As underwriters, we realize 
this and so we ask your co-operation in 
aiding us to remove the cords that bind 
us and prevent our natural growth and 
development. We do not ask special 
favors, we do not ask improper protec- 
tion, but we do ask that the oppressive 
taxation now imposed not only by the 
various States but by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as well be modified. We ask 
that we be taxed as our foreign com- 
petitors are taxed, on profits and not on 
premium income. We, who are the 
guarantors of our foreign trade, are sub- 
jected to what is equivalent to a sales 
tax, not only by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but by the various State govern- 
ments as well. Owing to the difference 
in State laws which were designed pri- 
marily for the control of fire and other 
forms of local insurance, a legal trans- 
action in one State become illegal when 
the goods in the course of transit move 
through another State. 


“A uniform marine insurance law 
should be enacted. : Such a measure for 
the District of Columbia has been in- 
troduced in the present Congress in the 
hope that if passed it will be adopted 
by the various States. In your inter- 
est, in our interest, may I urge your co- 
operation both with your representa- 
tives in Washington and with your 
State representatives to the end that 
this proposed bill may become a law 
not only in the District of Columbia 
but in the several states, and thus 
make possible a sound and substantial 
development of American marine insur- 
ance.” 





LONG RANGE SHOOTING 

Samuel Bird, Jr. evidently possesses 
some American variety of the big “Ber- 
thas” adapted to hunting purposes. 
While on the Pacific Coast last week 
an item was published in the “Journal 
of Commerce” that he had shot and 
killed several wild ducks on the shores 
of the Gulf of Mexico. Prize shots, say 
we. 





Contingencies which a marine insur- 
ance policy should cover was one of the 
conference topics at the foreign trade 
convention in Cleveland last week. 
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Brokers Oppose Two 
Parts of Model Bill 


WASHINGTON HEARINGS HELD 


ae 


With Steamship Owners They Attack 
Tax on Exported Insurance and 
Rating Bureaus 





Two provisions alone in the Edmonds 
model insurance law for the District of 
Columbia, designed to be accepted by 
the various States in lieu of their pres- 
ent marine insurance provisions, appar- 
ently are in dispute between their ad- 
vocates, the insurance underwriters, 
and the shipowners and insurance bro- 
kers. This was made evident at the 
hearings in Washington, May 6 before 
the House Committee on the District of 
Columbia and May 7 before the Senate 
Commerce Committee. A great deal 
of interest was taken in the proceed- 
ings by the members of Congress. The 
House Committee held one session from 
ten o’clock until noon and then ad- 
journed until eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, continuing until midnight. The 
Senate Committee went along all day 
Saturday and then adjourned the hear- 
ing until yesterday, when brokers were 
heard. 

The opposition was led by Ira A. 
Campbell, counsel for the American 
Steamship Owners’ Association. He 
was joined by H. N. Branch, Washing- 
ton representative of the Pan-American 
Petroleum and Transportation Com- 
pany, and W. H. LaBoyteaux, of John- 
son & Higgins, New York, insurance 
brokers. 

The provisions in conflict are as fol- 
lows: 

Provisions That Are Contested 


“Sec. 20. That any company organ- 
ized or admitted to write marine insur- 
ance within the District may become a 
party to any corporation, association, 
exchange, or bureau organized for con- 
certed action with respect to any one 
or more of the following purposes: 
* * * the formulatjon and enforce- 
ment of uniform, efficient, and economi- 
cal practices; the recommendation, ap- 
proval, or making of rates of premium; 
* * * and 

“Sec. 26. That any person or cor- 
poration holding such license from the 
superintendent who shall do or perform 
any or all of the aforesaid acts in con- 
nection with marine insurance with any 
corporation, person, partnersh.y, asso- 
ciation, Lloyd’s, individual underwrit- 
ers, or interinsurers, which are not au- 
thorized by license of the superintend- 
ent to transact such business of insur- 
ance in the District, * * * shall in 
May and November of each year, upon 
the statement of the superintendent, 
pay to the Collector of Taxes a privi- 
lege tax for the right to exercise the 
privileges granted by said license mea- 
sured by and amounting to two and one- 
half per centum upon the amount of 
such gross premiums for the insurance 
so solicited, negotiated, procured, or 
placed during the preceding six 
months.” 

The opening statement was made be- 
fore the House Committee by Congress- 
man .Edmonds, of Pennsylvania, author 
of the bill. He stated that approval had 
been given it by the subcommittee on 
insurance of the House Merchant Mar- 
ine and Fisheries Committee and a 
resolution set forth the hope that it 
would be favorably considered by the 
District of Columbia Committee. 

Purposes of Model Bill 


“The purpose of the bill,” explained 
S. S. Huebner, “is to place American 
underwriters on a parity with their 
foreign competitors by removing legis- 
lative obstacles which now stand in the 
way of their progress and which their 
foreign competitors are not obliged to 
contend with. There is nothing radical 
or visionary about this bill. It simply 
aims at the adoption of practices and 
principles which have been used by the 


leading competing nations for many 
years and with eminent success, and 
with great benefit to their companies 
and incalculable harm to our own.” 

Dr. Huebner admitted that if the 
States do not at least in part follow 
the action of Congress now being 
sought, the objects of the bill would 
not be furthered to the extent desired. 
He had been asked what good would be 
done through such legislation in the 
District of Columbia in the absence of 
marine insurance business here. 

“This is an expression of Congress on 
a national measure and we hope it will 
serve as an inducement to the states 
to follow,” he added. 

When Dr. Huebner entered into a 
discussion of the needs surrounding the 
provision for a 2% per cent tax on 
gross premiums on exported insurance 
it became very evident where opposi- 
tion to the bill would center. He ex- 
plained the section to the committee 
and then permitted himself to be ques- 
tioned at considerable length by Ira A. 
Campbell, attorney for the American 
Steamship Owners’ Association. 

Mr. Campbell sought information con- 
cerning the earnings and surpluses of 
the companies with a view to showing 
the congressmen that there was no 
need for the protection to American 
marine insurance that would result 
from such a tariff. 

Benjamin Rush Defends the Bill 

Benjamin Rush, president of the In- 
surance Company of North America, 
supplemented the statements made by 
Dr. Huebner. He declared that the bill 
will be very effective if adopted by 
Congress by relieving the American 
marine insurance companies of the tax 
differential which now handicaps them. 
This handicap amounts to about 3% 
per cent, and 3% per cent is a pretty 
fair profit itself on marine business. 
His company, running over a period of 
40 years, has realized a profit of about 
5% per cent. The result of the differen- 
tial was the winding up of the affairs 
of a large number of companies pre- 
paratory to their quitting the field. 

“Just prior to the Civil War there 
were 52 companies doing a marine busi- 
ness in Philadelphia,’ he said. “Just 
prior to the World War there were only 
two left. During the intervening per- 
iod American commerce had increased 
and there should have been enough 
American companies left to do that 
business. 

“Another reason for the disappear- 
ance of American merchant marine in- 
surance companies is the fact that the 
regulations imposed by the various 
State insurance authorities have been 
drawn for the regulation of fire insur- 
ance and are not applicable to marine 
insurance.” 

He deplored the fact that such ex- 
tensive records are required by the var- 
fous States and it was later pointed out 
that one company estimated that its 
paper cost to comply with these require- 
ments amounted to $25,000 a year. 

Mr. Rush pointed out the benefits 
that would accrue from an ability to 
write multiple line coverage; premiums 
could be made lower and business men 
requiring several kinds of insurance 
would have greater convenience and 
efficiency. 
to the insured,” he said. 
be just like a big department store 
where all classes of merchandise can 
be purchased at prices usually lower 


at lower prices or else they could not 
exist.” 

He showed how overhead expenses 
could be cut down through the operatior 
of the syndicates for instead of the re 
quirement by thirty companies interest 
ed in a risk of thirty surveyors for on: 
ship, that number of companies in : 
syndicate would require but one or tw 
surveyors for the same duties. Ther 
will be a convenience also te the i 
sured because there will be one polic 
participated in by thirty or forty con 
panies, rather than thirty or fort 
policies, with one policy from each com 
pany taking a part of the risk. 


. their losses. 















“It would be a convenience! 


Monopoly Is Not Possible 

“T am absolutely positive that the bill 
as drawn will not permit a monopoly,” 
said Mr. Rush. “Marine insurance is 
different from fire insurance. There is 
always two ends of each transaction; 
one in this country, and one in the for- 
eign country. It is physically impos- 
sible to combine American and foreign 
companies. There is no way of making 
a protective tariff for American compa- 
nies. That was the first thought of the 
Merchant Marine Committee of the 
House, but there is no possibility of 
passing a law to compel American citi- 
zens to insure their property if they 
do not want to and if the American 
companies were foolish enough to cre- 
ate a monopoly, there is nothing to 
stop the American exporter from writ- 
ing the consignee and have him take 
‘out insurance at the other end. There 
are plenty of foreign companies ready 
to take the business if our rates get 
too high.” 

Mr. Campbell produced § statistics 
showing the earnings of some of the 
companies and declared the proposed 
2% per cent tax on exported insurance 
would work a hardship on the ship- 
owners. The brokers, he declared, 
would not absorb the assessment and 
American underwriters would be able 
to increase their rates to the extent of 
the amount of the tax. He denied the 
need of this protection by American 
underwriters. : 

“The American Steamship Owners’ 
Association,” he said, “approves of the 
major portion of this bill. It is not so 
unpatriotic that it wants to see British 
insurance built up at the expense of 
American marine insurance. We de- 
vote just as strenuous efforts to build 
up foreign trade and advance the inter- 
ests of this country overseas as any 
other body of citizens. We appreciate 
the burdens under which the marine 
underwriters of this country live.” 

Mr. Campbell discussed the failure of 
the Shipping Board vessels to net the 
Government a profit and he referred to 
visits of officials before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee seeking funds 
to meet deficits. This was met by a 
statement by R. A. Dean, special as- 
sistant to the chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board, that the steam- 
ship business fluctuates and that a very 
large profit had been made by the Gov- 
ernment-owned vessels while business 
was good. Everything is now stagnant, 
he pointed out. 

A comparison was made between the 
cost of insurance and labor and as be- 
tween American enterprises and British 
enterprises in an effort to show that 
any addition to the cost of insurance 
would work a hardship on our own ship- 
owners. In support of this contention 
he read from a report of Prof. Huebner 
issued some months ago. 


Losses For 1921 Reach 100 Per Cent 

Mr. Campbell declared that all rev- 
enues exported to foreign countries do 
not stay there for the reason that some 
of the money comes back in the pay- 
ment of losses. In the course of the 
discussion, the question arose as to the 
profits of American companies and 
Mr. Rush stated that for 
the first four months of this year the 
losses met by his company were 100 


This led to the query 
y Congressman Fitzgerald, “Do more 
ships go down on a falling market than 
in normal times?” This sally was 
laughed at—by the underwriters—and 
the Congressman continued his com- 
parison in this respect by referring to 
similar conditions in other lines of 
sommerce. The witness met the re- 
nark with the statement that in no 
‘ase had the underwriters accused the 
nsured of fraud in loss, 

He declared that Section 20 would 
liminate all competition as to policies, 
nd he contended that policy terms 
vere as important as rates; that they 
re a part of the rates, and therefore 
rere should be no legalizing of the 
‘ght of “the formulation and enforce- 
1ent of uniform, efficient and economi- 
val practices; the recommendation, ap- 
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NEW WISCONSIN COMPANY 





Supreme Casualty Will Write Acciden, 
and Health Insurance; Begins With 
150 Applications 





With the election of J. J. Tague ag 
president, the Supreme Casualty Cop. 
pany, recently formed to write accident 
and health insurance in Wisconsin, he. 
gan business dn Monday with more thay 
one hundred and fifty applications from 
throughout the state. The company hag 
offices at 507 Caswell Building, wit 
branches in principal Wisconsin towns 
and cities. q 

Mr. Tague, who heads the new com. 
pany, started in the insurance business 
twenty years ago in Menominee Falls, 
where he was born. For many years 
he has been superintendent of agencies 
for the Time Insurance Company. f 
1908, he attracted the attention of jp. 
surance men throughout the state by 
writing 1,176 personal applications dur. 
ing the year. Im 1913, he and his ag. 
ents broke all records for any state, by 
writing 13,658 applications. 

The company is organized with $50. 
000 capital and surplus paid in. Other 
officers are: J. J. Hansen, vice-pregi- 
dent; E. J. Coates, secretary, and W. £, 
Wolfe, assistant secretary. 

“The company was organized, the 
Charter obtained and actual business 
written within seventy-six days, which, 
I think, establishes a record for Wis. 
consin and shows the interest taken by 
those interested in this form of insur. 
ance,” said Mr. Tague. 





ADMITTED TO MARYLAND 

The following companies have recent: 
ly been admitted to Maryland: 

North American National Insurance 
Co., of Des Moines, Iowa; Redding and 
Kennedy, general agents; Cleveland Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Co., of Cleveland, 
O., Baldwin & Frick, general agents; 
Employers’ Fire Insurance Co., of Bos- 
ton, Mass., Keppelman & McGlanunan, 
general agents; General Casualty and 
Surety Co., of Detroit, Mich., R. D. 
Tweedale, general agent; Interstate 
Fire Insurance Co., of Detroit, Mich, 
I. H. Bonney, general agent. 





proval, or making of rates of premium,” 
as provided in that section. 

Among the forceful speakers were 
W. H. McGee, of the St. Paul Fire & 
Marine and the Great American of New 
York, and Hendon Chubb, of the Fed- 
eral. 

J. H. Doyle, counsel for the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, represent: 
ing 107 leading companies in that line, 
said his organization approved the Et 
monds bill, although not directly in 
terested in it. 

The hearing before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee was adjourned until 
yesterday at 10.30 a. m. 

Others present at the hearings and 
who took some part in the proceedings 
were Herbert Appleton, of United 
States Lloyd’s; Lawrence J. Brengle, 
underwriter for Syndicates Band ¢ 
and G. H. Rees, of the Continental. 

W. H. McGee helped to clinch the 
arguments of the preceding underwrit 
er witnesses by his very able testimony: 
He took up the question of forms and 
terms of policies and showed concli- 
sively that in this particular the for 
eign underwriters have an excellent oP 
portunity to crush out American com 
petition. By reason of their abilities 
to engage in multiple lines of insurance 
and operate in foreign countries under 
exceedingly favorable conditions, they 
can make great inroads into the bust 
ness of our own companies. Their ut 
derwriting abilities have also enabled 
them to keep American hui! rates ut 
touched while the rates have been # 
vanced three times on British nulls. 

He touched upon the inconsistencies 
of the laws and pointed out for . 
benefit of the Senators that a cargo? 
sugar from Louisiana consigned to ® 
point in Texas would have to pay i 
surance tax to both States. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 





_—————— 


U.S. F. & G. Wins Over 
Industrial Commission 


couURT OF APPEALS" DECISION 








w. W. Dimmick, Insurance Lawyer, 
Believes Decision Has Bearing On 
Wall Street Explosion Cases 





Important bearing upon the Wall 
street e:plosion cases is found by the 
casualty companies in the Court of Ap- 
peals de« ision in the case of Lucy Clark 
ys. William Voorhees and the U. S. F. 
&G. This was an appeal from an or- 
der of the Appellate Division affirming 
an award of the State Industrial Com- 
mission, made under the Workmen's 
Compensation Law. The higher court 
reversed the award of the Commission. 


William Warren Dimmick represented 
the insurance company, and Attorney 
General Newton the Commission. The 
decision was rendered by Judge Mc- 
hiin. 

yr Clark is the widow of John C. 
Clark, who, before his death was a 
salesman of William Voorhees, a fruit 
and vegetable wholesaler dealer. 

Early in the morning of May 30, 1918, 
Clark left his employer’s place of busi- 
ness for the purpose of going to a res- 
taurant between four and five hundred 
feet away to get a cup of coffee. While 
in a public street going to such res- 
taurant, and between two hundred and 
fifty and three hundred feet from the 
employer's place of business, he was 
struck by a motor truck carrying Unit- 
ed States Mail, and sustained injuries 
from which he died shortly thereafter. 
Judge McLaughlin of the Court of Ap- 
pea's said: 

“The validity of the award affirmed 
by the Appellate Division is challenged 
by the employer and insurance carrier 
on the ground that the injuries which 
resulted in Clark’s death did not arise 
out of and in the course of his employ- 
ment. 

“Before proceeding to consider that 
question, it may not be out of place to 
again call attention to a practice by the 
Commission which was disapproved by 
this court in Matter of Lorchitsky v. 
Gotham Folding Box Co. The practice 
to which reference is made is the one 
of incorporating the opinion written by 
the Commission as part of the findings. 
Such opinion has no place in the find- 
ings and should not be incorporated 
therein. The reason for this is fully 
stated in Matter of Lorchitsky v. Goth- 
am Folding Box Co. (supra) and need 
not be here repeated. 

“Iam of the opinion that the injuries 
which Clark received, and which re- 
sulted in his death, did not arise out 
of and in the course of his employment. 
The words “arising out of and in the 
course of the employment” have a clear 
and definite meaning and an award can 
be made under the statute only when 
the injuries arise out of both. (Matter 
of Schultz v. Champion Welding & 
Mfg. Co., 230 N. Y. 309; Matter of Daly 


v. Bates & Roberts, 224 N. Y. 126; Mat- 
ter of Heitz v. Ruppert, 218 N. Y. 148); 
this injury did not arise out of either. 
When the decedent left the employer’s 
place of business for the purpose stat- 
ed, and while walking in the street he 
was not doing anything which he was 
employed to do; nor was it anything in- 
cident to or connected with the employ- 
ment. It was not more a part of his 
employment than it would have been 
had he started for his own home for 
the purpose of getting his breakfast. 
The business of the employer ended 
when he got into the street. (Arm- 
strong, Whitworth & Co. v. Redford, 
1920, A. C. 757; Davidson v. McRobb; 
1904. 1 K R 271.) While on the way 
to the restaurant he was engaged in 
his own personal affairs. 

“This court has recently held that 
where an employe was injured while 
on his way to the place where he was 
to render service, such injuries did not 
arise out of the employment and were 
not connected therewith. (Matter of 
Kowalek v. N. Y. Consolidated Railroad 
Co., 229 N. Y. 489; Pierson v. Interbor- 
ough Rapid Transit Co., 184 App. Div., 
678 Affd. 227 N. Y. 666; Matter of 
Schultz v. Champion Welding & Mfg. 
Co. (supra.) Also, where a workman 
left the employer’s premises to go to 
his home for dinner (Matter of McInen- 
ery v. Buffalo & S. R. R. Corpn., 225 
N. Y. 130). And where a workman 
stopped work and went of his own voli- 
tion to another part of the building in 
which he was employed, to speak to 
an employe who was about to leave the 
place. (Di Salvio v. Menihan Co., 225 
N. Y. 123). 

“The conclusion thus reached renders 
it unnecessary to pass upon the other 
questions raised by the Appellants. 

“The order of the Appellate Division 
and award of the State Industrial Com- 
mission should be reversed and the 
claim dismissed. with cost against the 
Industrial Commission in this court and 
in the Appellate Division.” 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY 

The- Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Company has appointed Walter S. Det- 
wiler & Co. general agent for casualty 
lines at Philadelphia. This firm suc- 
ceeds Henry W. Brown & Co. in th's 
capacity for the company as Brown & 
Co. is giving up the casualty agency 
business. Edward W. Patton will con 
tinue to represent the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity at Philadelphia for 
fidelity and surety business as in the 
past. 





HILLES WITH HARDING 
Charles D. Hilles, of Dwight & Hilles, 
New York City managers for the Em- 
plovers’ Liability Corporation, was in 
conference with President Harding last 
week. Mr. Hilles is Republican Nation- 
al Committeeman for New York: 
It is understood that various pro» 
lems of Federal patronage and party 
management were discussed. 





Vetter & Smith, former general ag- 
ents for the Fidelity & Deposit at 
Louisville, have been appointed district 
agents for the National Surety. 































FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 4°! & WALNUT STs. 
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Taxicab Company 
Covered for $11,000,000 


POLICY WRITTEN BY HARTFORD 








Safety First Campaign Had Something 
To Do With Acceptance of 
Risk 





The Chicago “Evening Post” carries 
this story: 

“An insurance policy for $11,000,000, 
said to be the largest single policy ever 
written, which protects 18,000,000 riders 
in Yellow Cabs, went into effect last 
week. The entire policy was under- 
written by the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity company, and it is the first 
one to be issued to a taxicab company. 

“Frederick W. Moore, who represents 
the insurance company in Chicago, said 
that heretofore underwriters had looked 
on public cab companies as too hazard- 
ous to take as risks. 

“A concentrated safety first cam- 
paign, under the direction of W. R. 
Rasmussen, formerly field secretary of 
the national safety council, by which 
the company has succeeded in cutting 
down accidents to a minimum, was one 
of the big factors in the policy. 

“Motion-pictures play an important 
part in the safety campaign. New films 
showing how accidents occur and how 
to avoid them are shown to the 2,500 
drivers every week. So far, a marked 
decrease in accidents has resulted. 

“*We are eliminating all drivers who 
take chances either with their cabs or 
the welfare of our passengers,’ said 
Rasmussen. ‘We are developing a code 
of traffic regulations that is more strict 
than the city’s, and drivers who do not 
live up to them will lose their jobs.’ ” 





INSTITUTE OF INSURANCE 


Walter F. Gallagher, K. A. Delaney 
and F. D. Harrigan, all of Boston, are 
the incorporators of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Insurance. The corpora- 
tion has a capital of $25,000 and is es- 
tablished to give instruction in insur- 
ance. 


“OUR BONDS GUARANTEE INTEGRITY” 


NEW YORK 


CHARLES H. HOLLAND, PRESIDENT 


CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 








Non-Cancellable Talk 
Of Actuaries May 25 





LAIRD TO PRESENT A PAPER 





Tells of Manchester 
Premiums and Mortality 
of British Companies 


Joint Report 
Unity; 





The Casualty Actuarial Society is to 
take up the joint report of the Actuarial 
and Underwriters’ Committee of the 
Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters on Non-Cancella- 
ble accident and sickness insurance at 
the society’s meeting to be held in New 
York on May 25. 

Mr. Laird, of the Connecticut General 
Life, is to present a paper which is 
supposed to cover the underwriting fea- 
tures and Mr. Cammack, of the Aetna, 
will read a paper covering the actuarial 
features, after which both subjects will 
be thrown open for discussion. Mem- 
bers of both committees of the Bureau 
of Personal Accident and, Health Un- 
derwriters have been invited to attend 
the meeting of the society. The finish- 
ing touches will then be put on the 
report which will again be submitted 
for the unanimous approval of the Bu- 
reau of Personal Accident and Health 
Underwriters at their meeting to be 
called the early part of June. It is un- 
derstood that all differences have now 
been ironed out. 

The joint report which was submitted 
at the Bureau meeting on March 23, 
reads in part as follows: 

“The Manchester Unity tables show 
clearly that the rate of disability in- 
creases with age. Consequently the 
level premium charged should increase 
according to the age at issue. A com- 
pany should not use the entire premium 
in the early years for payment of 
claims and expense but must accumu- 
late a part of the early premiums as 4 
reserve to meet the heavy rates of dis- 
ability as the policyholder advances in 
age. 

“The following gross premiums ac- 
tually charged by British companies 
which have had years of experience 
with this form of contract indicate that 
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the Manchester Unity A. H. J. or some 
similar table with 3 per cent interest 
is generally used in Great Britain. In 
general the policies issued by British 
companies are less liberal than those 
issued by American companies. 

Gross Annual Premiums for Non-Cancellable 
Disability Policy Providing $10 a Month 
for Total Disability, all Payments 
Ceasing at Age 65 
Three Months Waiting Period 


2 8 
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E F 2h < 
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20 $2.29 $2.53 $2.46 $3.29 $2.62 
25 2.99 3.96 2.94 
30 3.28 3.34 3.57 4.76 3.34 
35 4.37 5.82 3.96 
40 4.83 4.95 5.38 7.18 4.99 
45 6.69 8.92 6.10 
50 7.50 7.59 8.58 11.43 7.57 
55 11.13 14.84 


“The committee believes that the 
Manchester Unity A. H. J. is a safe 
and reasonable table as a basis for un- 
earned premium reserves. Taking the 
rate of disability shown by the Man- 
chester Unity A. H. J. and the mortality 
of the Manchester Unity Whole Society 
with 3% per cent interest, the follow- 
ing table of net level premiums was 
obtained: 

Net Annual Premiums 
Indemnity $10.00 Per Month 
Policy Covering Claims Incurred Before Age © 

Disability Mortality 

M.U.-A.H.J. M.U. Whole Society 
Interest 34% 
Waiting Period 


Age at Entry 2 Weeks 4 Weeks 3 Months 
20 $2.36 $1.95 $1.48 
25 2.74 2.3 1.81 
30 3.23 2.76 2.22 
35 3.81 3.31 2.70 
40 4.56 4.01 3.32 
45 5.58 4.98 4.19 
50 6.99 6.34 5.44 
55 8.94 8.24 7.22 








Revised Burglary 
Policy Endorsed 


EFFECTIVE FIRST OF JUNE 





Burden Distributed More . Equitably; 
Residence Risks Classified; Co-insur- 
ance on Jewelry, Silverware, Furs 





At the annual meeting of the Burglary 
Insurance Underwriters’ Association, 
held at the Hotel McAlpin in New York 
last week, the new residence policy was 
formally adopted by the association. 
This new form of policy has been in the 
hands of the residence committee for 
several months. 

The new form of residence burglary 
policy. which becomes effective as to 
new risks on June 1 and as to renewals 
on July 1, places residence risks on a 
classified basis and applies co-insurance 
to jewelry, silverware and furs. 

The Burglary Insurance Underwrit- 
ers’ Association has issued a circular 
describing the chief clauses of the pol- 
icy and the reasons therefor. In re- 
gard to divided coverage it says: “For 
many years it has been customary to 
provide blanket coverage under one sec- 
tion of the policy, on all household 


goods and personal property common in 
residences generally. This property 
has now been classified and divided into 
three sections, which are designated in 
the policy.” 

Section (a) consists of property re- 
ferred to as jewelry, silverware and 
furs, to which an 80 per cent co-insur- 
ance clause applies. Section (b) in- 
cludes all personal and household prop- 
erty common in residences generally 
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which is not included in section (a). 
Section (c) is to provide insurance on 
articles separately and specifically de- 
scribed and insured. Section (d) in- 
cludes wines, liquors, and other alco- 
holic beverages acquired by the assured 
before July 1, 1919. 

The new policy will go into effect 
in all States in which the association 
operates excepting Iowa. Iowa does 
not allow the use of co-insurance, 80 
the meeting recommended that the old 
policy be reconstructed as nearly as 
possible to meet the conditions de- 
veloped in the new policy with the ex- 
ception that specific amounts be named 
regarding certain coverage and that co- 
insurance be entirely eliminated. 

Acting upon the suggestion of the 
robbery committee, the following rule 
(its purpose being to exclude from the 
cover of the policy any messengers or 


paymasters of the assured outside of 
the United States and Canada) was 
adopted: 

“No messenger or paymaster robbery 
policy shall cover outside the United 
States or Canada except for double the 
premium otherwise applicable. All mes. 
senger or paymaster robbery policies 
effective on or after July 1, 1921, shall 
contain the following condition, either 
by indorsement or as a clause in the 
policy: ‘It is agreed that the insurance 
under this policy shall not cover loss 
occurring outside of the United States 
and Canada.’” 

The annual election of officers was 
held and the following officers were 
elected: Samuel B. Brewster, president; 
John J. Flynn, first vice-president; 
George C. Fritz, second vice-president; 
George H. Otto, treasurer; and H. W. 
Cluff, secretary. 














The Maryland Casualty Company is 
everywhere legally qualified to serve 
and is broadly organized for this pur- 
pose in every State in the United States, 
in every Province of Canada, and in 
Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Panama and 


Mexico. It is 


. 


A Nationally Known Organization 











Maryland Claim Service is unsurpassed, 
and every representative is in close 
touch with a branch claim division— 
thus making our service quickly avail- 
able for the insuring public. 
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James V. Yarnall, insurance editor of 
the New York “Commercial,” began his 
newspaper career on the Philadelphia 


“Record.” After experience on other 
Philadelphia newspapers and with the 
publicity bureau of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce he went to the 
Trenton “Times.” He came to New 
York in September, 1920, to go with the 





JAMES V. YARNALL 


New York City News Association from 
where he emigrated to the “Commer- 


cial.” Mr. Yarnall is a young man 
with a lot of pep, who has already 
picked up a large number of friends on 
the Street, and it.is the general opin- 
ion that he is going to give the other 
daily men a run for their money. 
s ¢+ & 
Thirty-five Years in Insurance 
Henry A. Lewis, Philadelphia, gener- 
al agent in plate glass and burglary 
lines for the Norwich Union Indemnity, 
has been in the insurance business 
thirty-five years. 
* ” 
Cooper Taking a Short Rest 
William S. Cooper, who is manager 
of the automobile department of the 
Manufacturers’ Liability of Jersey City, 
and well known to BHastern casualty 
men, is taking a short rest because of 
ill health. At one time he was superin- 
tendent of the automobile department 
of the Aetna Life & Affiliated Compa- 
nies at the Newark Branch office. In 
New York at one time he was with the 
Fidelity & Casualty; in Jersey City 
and Newark he was with the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty as chief un- 
derwriter of the liability department. 
He was also with Willcox, ’eck, Brown 
& Crosby in New York as assistant to 
the head of the casualty department, 
and was manager of the United States 
Mutual Auto and of the Merchants Mu- 
tual Auto. 
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Highest Burglary Rates 
Insurance companies which do a na- 
tion wide business are suffering their 
Seyerest losses in Chicago and Cook 
ty, according to the Chicago “Even- 
ing Post,” because that metropolis of 
jr Middle West is experiencing a car- 
nival of robbery, burglary and banditry. 
@ insurance companies figure that 
they paid out in burglary losses 87 per 


of all the premiums they collected 
in Chicago in 1920, tina 











A prominent Chicago insurance offi- 
cial places the blame for the increasing 
highwaymanship on the courts. He 
said that the undue leniency in senten- 
ces and the inadequate penalties of the 
laws aided materially in increasing 
crime. He also believes that there is a 
systematic organization directing the 
larger robberies. The insurance compa- 
nies are seriously contemplating with- 
drawing from Cook County very shortly 
unless there is a diminution in crime 
and an increasing severity on the part 
of the courts. 
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The Final Judgment 

In writing about a most distinguished 
insurance executive William 8S. Craw- 
ford, of the “Journal of Commerce,” 
concludes with this lofty paean: “He is 
a good father, a good citizen, a famous 
grandfather, a consistent Christian, a 
constant friend and a thoroughly cap- 
able and high-grade fire underwriter 
and executive. What more need be said 
in his praise?” 

What more? Well, does he believe in 
prohibition? How does he stand on the 
sales tax? Does he think Eva Tanguay 
the best actress and “Pollyanna” a sat- 
isfactory play? Is he for or against Ed- 
son Lott’s anti-reciprocal propaganda? 
Did he ever go to a prize fight or play 
Kelly pool? Does he like the novels of 
Harold Bell Wright and Robert W. 
Chambers? Did he vote for women’s 
suffrage? Is he one of the two million 
who think the week uneventful unless 
he reads the “Saturday Evening Post?” 
Does he play golf? We would like to 
know how he lines up on these ques- 
tions before we pass final judgment. 
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Demand for Check Alteration Insurance 

Forgery and check alteration insur- 
ance has increased 30 to 35 per cent 
during the first four months of 1921 in 
the Philadelphia district, inquiry made 
by the “Public Ledger” among insur- 
ance men disclosed. 

“The use of check protection is be- 
coming more general all the time,” one 
insurance, representative said. “The 
policy covers all checks accepted by the 
insured and the policy is based on the 
expected volume of checks to be re- 
ceived and issued. Losses so far this 
year have been rather heavy. The out- 
look for this form of insurance is still 
in doubt, as it is only a few years old.” 

s s s 
Establish Philadelphia Branch 

The General Casualty & Surety, of 
Detroit, established a branch office in 
Philadelphia, on the first floor of 220 
South Fourth Street, on May 1, in 
charge of J. P. Wilkinson as resident 
manager with jurisdiction embracing 
Pennsylvania and Southern New Jer- 
sey. The Philadelphia agency was op- 
ened by the firm of Snader & Wirkman 
on September 1, 1920, as general agents. 
Their connection is continued in the 
capacity of special agents. 

Resident Manager Wilkinson is wide- 
ly acquainted in underwriting circles, 
has always maintained favorable rela- 
tions in the brokerage sphere and is 
brim full of ambition and push. He has 
devoted his business life to the insur- 
ance profession and his fourteen years 
of practical experience covers all of its 
various forms. He made his start in 
selling life insurance and later broad- 
ened out in brokering multiple lines. 
As resident manager he is exclusively 
devoting his ability and activity to 
building up the business of the com- 
pany and solely gives attention to sup- 
plying the needs of brokers and agents. 
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Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 
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THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 


Liability, Accident 
Burglary,Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 











Estabdiished 186% 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREE! 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord &Co 

145 Milk St., Boston 

Resident Managers 
New gland 




















Telephone:—John 5880 





MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We write full coverage automobile insurance at 20% less than 
the conference rates. 


Business written only through brokers 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 








Public liability tips from the 


Public Travelers which will be found 
Liability valuable to agents follow: 
Tips Passer-by hit by falling show 


window. Woman standing 
too close to front of elevator, caught 
dress in grating. 
Woman entering store fell, breaking 
teeth and loosening several others. 
Ceiling in an apartment house fell on 
head of tenant. 


Man fell in the hallway of apartment 
house. 

Passer-by struck on the head by a 
falling brick. 

Woman caught foot on a sliver in the 
floor of a department store, injuring 
foot. 

Woman and child struck by a window 
screen which fell from the fourth floor. 


Man knocked down by sudden open- 
ing of iron sidewalk doors in front of 
office building. 

Passer-by stepped on nail in plank. 

Seat in theatre collapsed, injuring 
occupant. 

Guest at hotel stepped into ompty 
elevator shaft. 

Shopper slipped and fell on the floor 
of a department store. 

Woman fell down stairs in depart- 
ment store. 


Guest hurt while going out of a hotel 
door which fell upon him. 

Woman pinched finger in front door 
entrance of a department store. 

Young lady hurrying along street ran 
into loop of an awning rope hanging 
down. Injuries about the neck. 

Tenant hit in forehead by door spring 
that jumped out of hinge. 

Motion picture theatre patron caught 
heel in stairs causing injuries. 

Flagpole extending from store win- 
dow fell, striking passer-by. 

Finger jammed in door of depart- 
ment store. 

Boy pushing truck in store ran into 
customer, injuring knee. 

Board on piazza floor of residence 
broke, letting delivery man fall. 

Passer-by struck by heavy window 
screen falling from second floor restau- 
rart. 

Blind fell from an apartment house 
hitting tenant on head. 
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Sdmund C. Schuchhardt has been tak- 
en into the Raymond K. Tongue agency 
of the Commercial Casualty in Balti- 
more. 





Ocean employes had a minstrel show 
and dance in Brooklyn on Thursday 
night. 
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Progress of the Equitable 











NEW FEATURES INTRODUCED IN A DECADE 








Group Life Insurance Non-Cancellable Accident 
Group Disability Insurance and Health Insurance. 
Safety Inspections for Groups Premium Waiver Clause 
Home Purchase Insurance Disability Income Clause 
Refund and Cash Refund Annuity Double Indemnity Provision 
Income Bonds for Old Age Excess Interest Dividends 
New Convertible Policy Post Mortem Dividend 
Corporate Policy Endowment Conversion Privilege 
Endowment Annuity at 65 Educational Fund Agreement 
Liberty Bond Policy Salary Continuance Agreement 
Retirement Annuity Free Health Examinations 
New Survivorship Annuity Special Training for Agents 
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INSURANCE IRE PROTECTION 
THAT Whee THAT 
INSURES WIFE PROTECTS 

















GROWTH IN A DECADE 


1920 IgI0 Increase 
Outstanding Insurance Dec. 31st. $2,656,524,9071 $1,347,158,692  $1,300,366,279 
New Insurance................. 529,559,921 107,965,091 421,504,830 
Assets Dec. 31st 627,141,737 492,197,585 134,044,152 
Liabilities Dec. 31st 539,140,705 409,538,600 129,602,195 
Premium Income 9553545787 53,160,164 42,194,623 
Total Income 132,156,942 76,289,493 55,867,440 
Payments to Policyholders 72,683,550 53,119,670 19,563,880 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the UNITED STATES 


120 Broadway New York | 
W. A. DAY, President 
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